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‘ . ‘oe Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Build up habits that prevent unnecessary, humili- . 4 
Columbia University 
ating mistakes like these. The word-classification, 
varied drills and exercises of the Lewis Spellers This volume summarizes the achieve- 
; ments in education of the past twenty-five 
necessarily develop Tas LEN 
years and at the same time indicates the 
large field that still remains to be devel- 
vaer oped. Although the author of each essay 
The correct pronunciation habit has developed his subject in his own way, 
The dictionary habit the reader will find the threads of a num- 
ber of common principles running through 


The right spelling habit 


The correct use-of-words habit ee 
the volume and giving it unity. 
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Our National Association 


every forward movement in Amer- 
ican education can be traced to 
meetings of educational workers. In 


[ee BEGINNINGS of nearly 


the early days these meet- 
ings were few and the 
attendance was small— 
progress was slow. First 
a few score people gath- 
ered, then several hun- 
dred, and later several 
thousand, until meetings 
became so big that they 
could not be conveniently 
accommodated even in our 
largest cities. Next came 
perhaps the most impor- 
tant step of all—that of 
the organization of the 
profession on a represent- 
ative basis, bringing to- 
gether delegates who are 
in a position to speak for 
the teachers of the entire 
Nation. Every teacher 
now has a part in shaping 
educational policy just as 
every citizen has a part in 
deciding the policies of his 
Government. Our edu- 
cational ideals and prac- 
tices will in the end be no 
better than the vision, 
training, and skill of the in- 
dividual teacher through- 
out the Nation. Each 
teacher, therefore, has an 
interest in the professional 
improvement and advance- 
ment of every other 
teacher, for by promoting 
the welfare of the whole 
profession he is able to 
improve working condi- 
tions, salaries, and retire- 
ment systems so that all 
teachers and children re- 
ceive the benefits. 

The work of profes- 
sional organizations is 
now recognized as an all- 
year work, requiring con- 
stant oversight and new 
types of expert service. 








What Its Meetings Mean to Education 


This fact has made the meetings of pro- 
fessional organizations more significant. 
They are better planned and their re- other 
sults are used to better advantage. The 





On to Washington 


HE sixty-second annual meeting of the National 

Education Association to be held in Washington, 
June 29 to July 4, will bring to thousands of teachers 
the richest experiences of a lifetime. From it they will 
return to their schools with increased teaching power. 
The patriotic pilgrimages alone will repay the cost of 
the trip in time and money. It will enable teachers to 
bring to the children a vivid picture of the privileges of 
American citizenship. There will be a wealth of oppor- 
tunity to meet the best men and women in the profes- 
sion. The problems of the present crisis in education 
will be considered. This meeting will be one of the 
turning points in the history of the American school— 
something to be remembered throughout the years. 
Literally hundreds of people are giving their best 
thought to the programs, the patriotic pilgrimages, the 
receptions in Washington, and every feature of the con- 
vention. An outline of the program follows: 


Vesper service on the steps of the Nation’s Capitol, with 
music by the Marine Band, Sunday afternoon, June 29. 

Union meeting, Sunday evening. 

General session Monday morning, June 30. 

Opportunities to see Washington, Monday afternoon. 

The Association’s Service to Education and the Nation, past 
presidents of the Association on the platform, Monday 
evening. 

Representative Assembly, Tuesday morning, July 1. 

A variety of rich programs by departments and allied associa- 
tions, Tuesday afternoon. 

General program representing all brauches of the profession, 
Tuesday evening. 

Representative Assembly, Wednesday morning, July 2. 

Open house by National organizations with headquarters 
located in Washington. Opportunity to visit such places 
as the Red Cross and D. A. R. Hall, where the Arms Con- 
ference met, Wednesday afternoon. 

Final business session of the Representative Assembly, 
Thursday morning, July 3. 

Continued meetings of departments and allied associations, 
Thursday afternoon. 

A remarkable general program on Education and Govern- 
ment, Thursday evening. Among the speakers will be 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, and 
Mr. Samuel Gompers. 

Patriotic Union Service early Friday morning, July 4. 

Patriotic pilgrimages to shrines which embody the spirit of 
America, Friday forenoon, with brief programs at noon— 
the White House; Tomb of the Unknown Soldier; the 
Lincoln Memorial; Gettysburg; and many other spots dear 
to every American. 
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earlier meetings were planned by busy 
men struggling with a heavy burden of 
responsibilities. Even 
small, their management was a difficult 


though 


problem. There was no 
great network of publicity 
to bring their conclusions 
to thousands of news- 
papers and magazines, 
both lay and professional. 
The publication of the 
printed Proceedings was - 
done under many dif- 
ficulties. Older mem- 
bers of the National Edu- 
cation Association recall 
the time when each was 
asked to contribute ten or 
twenty dollars into a com- 
mon fund that there 
might be money to pay for 
the Proceedings. Those 
were heroic and noble be- 
ginnings. Every teacher 
of today owes an incalcu- 
lable debt of gratitude to 
the men and women who 
have developed profes- 
sional organization against 
such odds. 

The National Associa- 
tion is now responsible for 
two great conventions 
each year. The meeting 
held in February brings 
together more than a 
dozen groups interested 
primarily in the adminis- 
trative side of education. 
The July meeting is built 
around the Representative 
Assembly—the representa- 
tive body of the entire 
profession. More than 
forty departments and al- 
lied organizations, each 
with its own special prob- 
lems, come together at this 
time. The influence of 
these great conventions 
upon the life and thought 
of the country is immeas- 
urable. They represent 
the best thought and work 
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of hundreds of men and women who 
have the interests of education genuinely 
In preparation for each, a 


at heart. 
president, elevated 
from the ranks of 
educational work- 
ers with a first- 
hand knowledge of 
the problems of the 
firing line, brings 
his best thought to 
bear upon the 
problem. This in- 
volves long hours 
of hard work, vo- 
luminous corre- 
spondence, and 
wide travel and 
conference. Work- 
ing with the presi- 
dent is a trained 
permanent staff 
having full infor- 
mation about meet- 
ing places and ho- 
tels in various 
cities. A third 
factor in the suc- 
cess of a meeting 
is the hearty co- 
operation of educa- 
tional workers in 
the city where it is 
held. Innumerable 
details must be an- 
ticipated and care- 
fully provided for 
in advance if the 
thousands of out- 
of-town guests are 
to be made com- 
fortable. For this 
the various local 
committees assume 
responsibility. Pub- 
licity, which en- 
ables educational 
workers to speak 
far beyond the 
meeting halls to 
the Nation at 
large, is planned 
months _ ahead. 
Material must be 
gathered from the 
hundreds of speak- 
ers and organized 
so that newspapers 


and press associations can quickly obtain 
an intelligent idea of these great conven- 
tions which one newspaper worker char- 
acterized as forty-ring circuses. 

The results of such a congress touch 
the life of every educational worker and 
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school child in the land. 
fortunate enough to attend, return to ~ 
their homes with new inspiration, broad- 


Those who are 











On To Washington 


Partial Payment of the Expenses of Delegates 


TATE nd _ local 


associations are 


everywhere rallying behind the cry, 


“On To Washington!” 


ber of official delegates to 
next summer’s meeting. 

The problem of dele- 
gates’ expenses is a serious 
one to associations situated 
at great distances from 
Washington. These asso- 
ciations will be especially 
interested in the resolution 
passed by the Representa- 
tive Assembly at Oakland- 
San Francisco providing 
that $10,000 be set aside 
from Association funds to 
be used for the payment of 
some part of the expenses 
of official delegates to its 
Assembly.. This resolution 
grew out of the work of 
the Committee on Financ- 
ing Delegates which was 
appointed in 1920 at Salt 
Lake City. The report of 
this Committee was pre- 
sented at Oakland by its 
chairman, Miss Cornelia S. 
Adair. 

The plan as finally ap- 
proved provides that the 
$10,000 be used in paying 
a part of the expenses of 
those delegates whose rail- 
road and pullman fares are 
over fifty dollars. Each of 
these delegates will receive 
a sum in proportion to the 
amount that his railroad 
and pullman fare exceeds 
fifty dollars. 

That each official dele- 
gate may know the exact 
amount he will receive, this 
table has been prepared. 


Plans are being 
made that promise to bring a record num- 





State 


I 


Amount 
Allowed 
Each 
Official 
Delegate 





Alshama me ae 


Arizona 


Arkansas ....... 


California 
Colorado 


Florida 
Idaho 


0 a er eee 


lowa 


NN a an ie 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska ... 
Nevada 


New Mexico.... 
North Dakota... 


Oklahoma 


re 


50 
-00 
.00 
.00 
-00 


-50 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


-00 
-00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


-00 
50 
-00 
-50 


mem Nw dS 
row So + Auwunnon os w 


woe 
we 


South Dakota... 
Tennessee ...... 


Washington .... 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska 


P. I 


Virgin Islands... 


Each delegate from the States listed will 
réceive the amount indicated in the table. 
The figures given in the table are the re- 
sult of calculations carried on under the 
direction of thé Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Financing Delegates. These 





; 





calculations are based on careful esti- 
mates of the number of delegates ex- 
pected at the Washington meeting and a 
statement furnished by a reliable railroad 


representative showing the 
expenses of a _ delegate 
traveling from the capital 
of each State to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and return. The 
expenses considered were 
the cost of a round-trip 
railroad ticket, one and 
one-half fare, and a pull- 
man fare both ways. On 
the basis of these facts cal- 
culations were made _ so 
that each delegate whose 
expenses were over fifty 
dollars would receive a 
proportionate share of the 
$10,000. The amounts ar- 
rived at are given in the 
table. In considering this 
table these facts should be 
kept in mind: 

1. No delegates from 
States not listed in thé table 
will receive any part of 
their expenses from Asso- 
ciation funds. The cost of 
railroad fare and pullman 
from the capitals of the 
States not listed is less than 
$50, therefore, they do not 
share in the $10,000 set aside 
for financing delegates. 

2. Only the official dele- 
gates of State and local as- 
sociations affliated with 
the National Education As- 
sociation will receive any 
part of their expenses. 

3. Each delegate from the 
States listed will receive the 
same amount, that given in 
the table, no matter from 
what part of the State he 
comes. 

4. Every official State or 


iocal delegate attending will receive the 
amount givén no matter how large of 
how small the total State delegation. 

5. The amount due a delegate will be 


paid at Washington at the close of the 


summer meeting. 


ON TO WASHINGTON! 





ened outlook, and enlarged friendships. 
Courses of study, plans for school build- 
ings, social conditions under which the 
teachers work, salaries, tenure, pensions, 
opportunities that shall be guaranteed 
the child in the remotest locality. of the 
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land—all are greatly influenced and of- 
ten directly modified as a result of the 
discussions at these educational meetings 


and in consequence 
of the reports of 
committees, the 
findings of the 
Representative As- 
sembly, -and the 
legislative pro- 
grams adopted and 
promoted. It is 
through such con- 
ferences that our 
educational life has 
been enriched and 
vitalized into the 
great school  sys- 
tems that we know 
today. There are 
many battles yet to 
be fought. ‘Teach- 
ers generally do not 
have just salaries 
and working con- 
ditions that enable 
them to give their 
best to the chil- 
dren. Miaillions of 
children are suffer- 
ing educational 
handicaps that will 
prevent their de- 
velopment into 
strong, intelligent, 
public-spirited men 
and women, 
worthy of the op- 
portunities of citi- 
zenship in this 
great Nation. The 
conventions of the 
National Educa- 
tion Association 
bring to the pro- 
fession and to citi- 
zens_ throughout 
the country the 
challenge to build 
a better Nation 
through education. 
They help men and 
women everywhere 
to. realize that a 
nation’s conscious 
concern over edu- 
cation measures its 
interest in its own 


future; that our greatest undeveloped re- 
Source is the children; and that all our 
building in agriculture and industry and 
commerce will in time crumble unless we 
build men and women strong enough to 
dominate our material civilization. 
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DUCATIONAL publicity was 
the subject of a special group 
meeting of the Department of 


Superintendence at Chicago on Thurs- 
day, February 28, under the chairman- 


Publicity for the Schools 


separate letter to parents, calling atten- 
tion to the report and inviting criticisms 
and suggestions, is sent with each report 
when it goes into the homes. 

In school publicity every other con- 


schools. The parent-teacher associa- 
school improvement agency 
which it does not pay to ignore.—J. H. 
Risley, Superintendent of Schools, Pu- 


eblo, Colorado. 


tion is a 


ship of Mr. L. P. Benezet, 
superintendent of schools, 
Evansville, Indiana.  Fol- 
lowing are abstracts of the 
papers of this conference so 
far as they are available. 


aera PUBLICITY 
—The newspapers of the 
country are the greatest allies 
the public schools have in 
promoting the cause of uni- 
versal education. It is largely 
the educator’s fault if the 
newspapers sometimes distort 
the facts, and build up stories 
with insufficient foundation 
to the discredit of the schools. 
They must have the news 
and it is a part of our duty 
to keep them advised of the 
facts. Many a_ well-con- 
ceived plan of school proce- 
dure, promising well for the 
future, has failed because its 
promoters were not careful 
to educate the public to its 
value. 

Besides the newspapers, 
other opportunities are at- 
forded through the parent- 


teacher organizations, the 
commercial clubs, the vari- 
ous luncheon clubs, and 


women’s clubs. 

The superintendent’s an- 
nual report should be so 
written as to interest the 
public, and should be. freely 
circulated rather than depos- 
ited upon shelves of the 








RESOLUTION adopted by the Department 
A of Superintendence emphasized the impor- 
tance of American Education Week, which is the 
greatest educational publicity enterprise yet 
undertaken. The record of the activities of this 
week, statements made at the Chicago meetings, 
and reports from editors of magazines and news- 
papers throughout the country prove the value of 
the movement led by professional organizations 
to keep the schools before the people. One reason 
for the success of their enterprise is the high plane 
on which it has been conducted. As one Chicago 
editor remarked, the educators want “publicity” ; 
most conventions want “pufflicity.” 

The aim should be constantly to keep the plans 
and purposes of the schools before the people who 
finance and patronize them. Familiarity on the 
part of the public with school plans protects the 
schools in time of strain or crisis or special need. 
It also enriches the life of the community to keep 
it in close touch with our most extensive and 
necessary social enterprise—the education of all 
the children. 

Superintendent William L. Ettinger, of New 
York City, has recently arranged for a school pro- 
gram to be broadcasted by radio from 2:00 to 2:30 
on the afternoon of each school day as a means of 
giving the public a cross-section view of the school 
system. The entertainment will include short 
talks on special phases of education, music lessons, 
songs, recitations in various school subjects, and 
exercises for special holidays. Superintendent 
H. B. Wilson, of Berkeley, California, has ar- 
ranged to have groups of children featuring regu- 
lar school activities brought before various 
luncheon clubs that business men may see what 
the schools do and how they do it. These are 
admirable ways of protecting the schools from 
evil consequences resulting from the mis-state- 
ments of their uninformed enemies. 






















































Y EXPERIENCE 

WITH EDUCA- 
TIONAL PUBLICITY— 
A part of so-called publicity 
work is unwarranted... It is 
a sound policy for the super- 
intendent, like the operator 
of a Marionette, to stand be- 
hind the screen and pull the 
strings, rather than before the 
curtain magnify his self-im- 
portance. However, there is 
need of a non-personal type 
of publicity. It is our duty 
to keep the public informed 
of the opportunities offered 
by the schools, of the general 
organization and expense of 
operation. We must gain 
the good-will of the public to 
secure financial support fora 
progressive program. The 
kind of publicity needed in 
one community, however, is 
not needed in another. To 
keep the public posted, mono- 
graphs on special work, ad- 
dresses, and newspapers are 
aids. Monographs are little 
read by the public. If well 
interspersed with charts and 
diagrams they are the school- 
man’s delight, but they need 
interpretation in the vernacu- 
lar of the common people be- 
fore they can be understood. 
The best reports, those con- 
structed on scientific princi- 
ples, are of use in the class- 
room of teachers’ colleges 


school buildings to gather the dust of 
ages. The report should be divided into 
chapters with headings that appeal, such 
as The Building Program; The Chil- 
dren of the District and What the 
Schools Are Doing for Them; The 
Teachers; The Broader Service of the 
Schools; Reports of Business Manager, 
Principals, Supervisors, Statistical Ta- 
bles. A convenient index and attractive 


illustrations of the school work and the 
equipment may be added. The annual 
report may be a means of bringing vital 
information direct to the people if a 


sideration should give place to a sincere 
desire to promote the interest of our 
schools and shield them from the harm- 
ful effects of destructive criticism and 


reactionary sentiment. Our schools are 
organized to serve the interests of the 
children. They belong to the people, 
and administrators and teachers. are re- 
sponsible to the people who support: them 
for results. ‘The superintendent who is 
not an active member of some social 
service organization, making his leader- 
ship felt, is missing one of his best oppor- 
tunities to serve the interests of his 
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and by school committees everywhere, 
but too much expense for elaborate re- 
ports can hardly be justified so far as 
the community .is concerned. Public 
addresses and the daily press,_principally 
the latter, are the most worthwhile 
means of disseminating information rela- 
tive to the schools that will enlighten the 
public, and, thereby, win their support. 
The one thing essential is to have some 
one prepare accurate and constructive 
material. for the daily papers.—Preston 
H. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bayonae,-N. J. 





OW PUBLICITY HAS 
HELPED OUR SCHOOLS— 

The school organization itself consti- 
tutes the front line in school publicity 
work. Members of the board of educa- 
tion should be persons of standing in the 
community, who know the schools and 
can speak with authority. The superin- 
tendent of schools should keep the gen- 
eral public conversant with his ideals 
and aims. Supervisors and principals 
should emphasize the significance of cer- 
tain facts and figures. Well-informed 
teachers and pupils reaching as they do 
nearly every part of the community may 
become the most valuable instruments of 
publicity. The parents of the pupils in 
the schools as well as of former pupils 
form a strong force for publicity pro- 
viding they are kept in touch with the 
doings and needs of the schools. In 
case of some special campaign like that 
for a bond issue the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations may get together a citizens’ com- 
mittee, the membership of this commit- 
tee to be made up of prominent individ- 
ual citizens as well as representatives 
from the many civic and patriotic or- 
ganizations of the city. Perhaps the 
executive chairman may be a former 
president of the Rotary or Kiwanis 
Club. Such a committee with a speak- 
ers’ bureau may effectively plan the cam- 
paign so that it will reach nearly every 
church, club, or other civic organization 
in the city. Publicity work may be aided 
in explaining the schools to the public 
by the preparation of large charts illus- 
trating not only the work and progress 
of the schools but the needs of the sys- 
tem. As features of the exhibit, these 
charts may show magazine articles pre- 
pared by teachers on progressive educa- 
tional subjects, statistical material of 
value, original projects by pupils as well 
as pictures and charts showing important 
extensions in equipment and service. 
Furthermore it is well to try to give 
the schools of any community a good 
name by having members of the teaching 
and supervisory force write articles to 
be published in local newspapers and in 
the columns of the educational press of 
the country. The general policy of try- 
ing to have everybody, whether teachers, 
pupils, or citizens, speak a good word for 
the schools wherever they are tends to 
react favorably upon the local commu- 
nity and bring about better support both 
morally and financially for the schools. 
The good name of the school can be pro- 
moted through the courtesy of teachers to 
visitors—W. H. Holmes, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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a a rr PUBLICITY — Parents 
who completed their school training 
prior to 1910 need to be enlightened. 
In consequence school publicity has be- 
come almost as important as commercial 
advertising. The apparently rising 
costs of the last few years have made 
this task doubly difficult for there is as 
much difference between the schools of 
today and those of two decades ago as 
there is between a high-powered auto- 
mobile and the historic horse and buggy. 





Heartbreak Road 


As I went up by Heartbreak Road 
Before the dawn of day, 

The cold mist was all about, 
And the wet world was gray; 

It seemed that never another soul 
Had walked that weary way. 


But when I came to Heartbreak Hill 
Silver touched the sea; 

I knew that many and many a soul 
Was climbing close to me; 

I knew I walked that weary way 
In a great company. 


[Helen Gray Cone in The Coat Without a 
Seam and Other Poems. | 





At the head of the list as effective means 
of educating the school constituency on 
the school problems of the day stand the 
daily newspapers with their ‘school 
pages,” feature stories, and editorials. 
Next is the weekly or monthly bulletin 
published by the school authorities car- 
rying educational ideals, methods of 
teaching, some feature stories, and more 
or less statistical matter showing prog- 
ress in studies and costs. Other forms 
of effective general publicity are annual 
reports, education weeks, addresses to or- 
ganizations of all kinds, school exhibits, 
illustrated booklets, and visiting days for 
patrons. Campaigns for school better- 
ment plans, such as bonds for buildings, 
new educational features, salary in- 
creases, etc., have highly specialized 
forms of publicity ranging from school 
parades with slogans and banners to 
school surveys showing low spots, needs, 
and high spots. As to publicity costs, 
newspaper publicity costs nothing; bulle- 
tins published in school print shops cost 
very little. The average annual cost for 
the 61 cities reporting in answer to a 
questionnaire was $1565 odd. The cost 
of publicity in Muskogee for the current 
year is approximately $525.—Richard 
J. Tighe, Superintendent of Schools, 
Muskogee, Okla. 
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DUCATIONAL PUBLICITY— 

The superintendent of schools who 
wishes his school system to progress will 
have to realize that he has the responsi- 
bility and obligation of making the citi- 
zens of his community want better 
schools. He will have to do this by 
publicity. There are various media and 
agencies for putting it across. The most 
commonly used is the annual report. 

It is time that the superintendents of 
schools of this country stop deluding 
themselves with the idea that the public 
reads their annual reports. It is also 
time that they began to take seriously the 
publicity value of this yearly publica- 
tion; to determine toward whom it 
should be directed and the way in which 
it can be prepared so as to get the great- 
est results. If the annual report is to be 
a report to the general public, it should 
be written in a language which the gen- 
eral public understands. That language 
is not the technical language of the 
schoolman. The supreme test of any 
piece of publicity is that it shall be read. 
No matter how carefully prepared, it is 
of no use whatever if nobody reads it. 
Schoolmen have got to learn in some 
way how to put “pull” into their pub- 
licity material. 

Another publicity media agency at the 
hand of every superintendent of schools 
is the public press. Most superintend- 
ents of schools are neglecting it. From a 
careful study made of newspapers in con- 
nection with the public schools it has 
been demonstrated that the newspapers 
are eager to get public-school news. 
They are willing to go more than half 
way in telling the story of the schools. 

There are three great educative influ- 
ences in every community—the church, 
the school, and the press. The wise 
schoolman will utilize to the full the 
other two agencies which are at work in 
every community with him. 

The progressive school systems in this 
country are almost invariably found in 
communities where the citizens are fa- 
miliar with their public schools. We 
cannot expect a man to support some- 
thing that he does not know about. On 
the other hand, if the schoolmen in this 
country appreciate this responsibility, 
and prepare for it as carefully as do com- 
mercial agencies, the continued progress 
and the proper support of the schools 
will be as familiar to every citizen in 
that community as are His Master's 
Voice or the Gold Dust Twins.—R. G. 
Reynolds, Director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Service, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
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Aims in American Education 


Payson SMITH 


President of the Department of Superintendence, 1923-24, and State 
Commissioner of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 


HE Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education 
Association represents in its mem- 
bership the authorized leadership of pub- 
lic education in America. Its annual 
meeting with an attendance of several 
thousand is a powerful influence in the 
molding of educational policies and in 
the perfecting of educational practices. 
The meeting is important not only to 
those who attend it but likewise to every 
citizen, because public education stands 
close to the interest of every citizen. 
Public’ education is an important in- 
dustry from whatever angle it is re- 
garded. It is important with reference 
to the amount of money that has been 
invested in it in buildings and equipment. 
It is important with reference to the cost 
of its annual maintenance. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year are ex- 
pended for the support of public educa- 
tion. ‘This industry is important with 
reference to the number of people en- 
gaged in it. One fifth of our entire 
population is engaged in the business of 
going to school and getting an education. 
This business is most important of all 
with reference to the results that we 
have a right to expect shall come 
from it. 

The public schools are not maintained 
for any selfish individualistic purpose. 
The people do not tax themselves pri- 
marily in order that the individual, by 
sharpening his wits, shall be able to 
achieve a selfish advantage over his 
mates. No justification for a tax-sup- 
ported system of education can be found 
if we are to limit the prospective results 
to those which accrue to the advantage 
of the individual. One justification and 
one only can be found and that is that, 
as a result of our educational activities, 
we shall be able to improve upon the 
quality of our citizenship, raise the 
standards of social life, and feel the bene- 
fits of better civilization. 

In other words, the object of public 
education is a social one. We support 
education to secure a better citizenship, 
using that term not only in its political 
significance but in its social and eco- 





*An address by Radio from Station 
WMAQ, The Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, February 25, 1924. 


nomic significance as well. To be sure, 
this large social result can be obtained 
only by individual means. ‘There is no 


way of improving the mass except by the 
improvement of the units that comprise 
it. There is no other way of getting a 
better citizenship except by what often 








Goop SCHOOLS Might Clcse 
Up Some Jails—A man in 
State’s prison is now serving . the 
first of four sentences to life im- 
prisonment. He was convicted of 
four murders and got the limit for 
each crime. Tests proved him to 
be very dull and slow to learn. The 
teachers had to tell him everything 
five times over. But he had me- 
chanical ability far above the aver- 
age. A wise warden stopped treat- 
ing him as a dangerous beast and 
trained him for certain machine 
work. The man now operates two 
machines where the average out- 
side workman operates one. In- 
stead of costing the State over $300 
per year, he earns his own keep. 
From eight years old this convict 
has spent nearly all his life in in- 
stitutions and jails. It has cost the 
State a great deal of money to ar- 
rest and jail him. One per cent of 
that money, spent on the right sort 
of schooling, might have steered 
this four-times murderer safely into 
a decent, useful life in the work 
that he loves and can do.—Collier’s. 











seems the slow and laborious process of 
getting better citizens. Thus the re- 
sults that we aim for in citizenship as a 
whole we must consciously seek to secure 
through the right education of each indi- 
vidual child. On the occasion of this 
annual meeting, held at a time when 
every educational activity is under scru- 


we must have an education that will 
produce an electorate interested in civic 
problems and willing and able to use 
thought, care, and discrimination in the 
settlement of them. Our American 
schools must be so taught that we shall 
decrease the proportion of people who 
can be easily misled by the specious rea- 
soning of the agitator and the demagog. 
We must see our problems, not in the 
light of a selfish personal interest, but 
with reference to the righteousness of 
the issues and the principles involved. 
An ability to distinguish that which is 
true from that which is false, an ability 
to face facts, and a courage in facing 
them are among the things toward 
which American education must strive. 

This object of the development of in- 
telligence does not imply propaganda. 
Unfortunately, there are many who seek 
to crowd into the schools various reform 
activities and different programs looking 
to the accomplishment of specific results 
desired by limited groups or classes. 
They do this under the mistaken impres- 
sion that it is the function of education 
to tell children what to think. It is not 
the business of education to tell people 
what to think. It is rather the business 
of education to show them how to think. 
The progress of American institutions 
does not depend upon one hundred per 
cent agreement so much as it depends 
upon a sincere, honest, and open mind. 

In the second-place, these schools of 
ours must pay targe attention to teach- 
ing the meaning and significance of 
Americam institutions. Unless our in- 
stitutions of government command the 
respect of the people and their loyal and 


tiny, criticism, and to some extent, reor-sg intelligent support, then the end of our 


ganization, it is well to inquire as to, tbh® 


goals which education should seek to 
secure for our common citizenship. 

In the first place, Amenean educa- 
tion has now, as it has always had, the 
serious responsibility of developing in 
citizenship the quality of intelligence. 
More and more the people as a whole 
are being called on to exercise directly 
the functions of government. Not only 
are they choosing their officers in primary 
and general elections but increasingly 
they are settling questions of policy at 
general elections. In such a situation, 


(119] 


experiment in democracy is in sight. 
Our institutions are subject to orderly 
change. The officers of our Government 
in every field must be subject to proper 
criticisms rendered in proper ways. 
Any lover of our institutions,. however, 
must deplore the tendency too often 
found in the comic journals and in cur- 
rent speech to hold in contempt officers 
of government as such. Those who 
speak lightly of the officers of our Na- 
tional Government, President, Senators 
or Representatives, or those of our State 
governments, Governors, and legislators, 
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Meditation 


A. EVELYN NEWMAN 


Professor of English, State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado 


Sometimes, when self is stilled and stinging irritations of the day forgotten, 
We walk far off from time and circumstance 

And sit upon the shore of life in meditation. 

Then, as we look steadfastly out upon Eternity 


Hearing its surf break at our feet, 
We know that all is well; 





That yesterday, today, and on tomorrow, 
Nothing matters save our own desire and effort 
To do our utmost for the common good. 


Complexity unwinds itself; 


All fear and tumult of the mind are calmed; 
The questioning heart hears its immortal answer and is satisfied. 
From such a visitation to the inner shrine of silence 


We return refreshed and heartened 
For our next long day’s trial. 








or those of our cities and towns must not 
forget that these are our officers that 
are chosen by us under forms we have 
ourselves accepted or provided. To 
hold, therefore, our Government and its 
functions in contempt is to acknowledge 


our own weakness. The American 
school should seek to make American 
youth intelligent about government, 


respectful of American institutions but 
determined to make those institutions 
and that government progressively better 
through their intelligent criticism and 
constructive action. The school itself 
in its own organization presents an op- 
portunity for the training of youth in 
intelligent obedience. “That duty is in- 
deed a most important one. 

In the third place, education in Amer- 
ica must not overlook the economic and 
industrial responsibility that will rest 
upon the American manhood and 
womanhood of the future. While there 
is no room in America for the doctrine 
of universal service at the direction of 
the State, yet happily there has devel- 
oped in our country that attitude of the 
public mind which will increasingly de- 
mand on the part of American men and 
women as a test of their larger citizen- 
ship a respect for work and a willingness 
to perform each one in his own field that 
service for which he is best adapted. 
Too often it has been possible to maintain 
that education has tended to create in 


the minds of the youth a false philosophy . 


with reference to toil. Employment 
managers complain that the schools turn 





the attention of boys to those pursuits 
which will enable them to secure a live- 
lihood with the least effort and the 
greatest freedom from irksome manual 
tasks. Too often the home has taken 
the position that the boy should have an 
education in order that he might not 
have to work as hard as his father has 
been compelled to work. Education in 
America should have no such ignoble 
aim. A worthy education does not en- 
able one to escape work. It helps one 
to find his work and to do that work in 
the best possible way after it has been 
found. In our campaign for the elim- 
ination of child labor, we may have 
established the idea that work for chil- 
dren under any circumstances is to be 
avoided. On the other hand, work is 
not only to be avoided but it is definitely 
to be accepted as having in itself an 
educative value that is unsurpassed. We 
may perhaps look forward to the time 
even when in our secondary schools and 
colleges as an absolute requirement to 
the award of a diploma every boy shall 
be expected to spend some of the time 
in lucrative productive labor. 

It is to be hoped likewise that these 
schools of ours will increase in our youth 
a sense of their personal responsibility. 
In every field today, whether that of 
industry, of social life, or of political life, 
there is crying need that each one shall 
be prepared to discharge to the full his 
own personal responsibility. This spirit 
of responsibility cannot be secured all at 


once in adulthood. There must be 
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gradual development throughout the 
period of youth. ‘To such an end, the 
schools themselves should lend their posi- 
tive help. We are prone to think that 
fine buildings and equipment, large ap- 
propriations, skilful teachers, and sacrj- 
ficing parents have in some way the 
power to insure an educational result. 
It is not so. It is true today, as it has 
always been and must always continue 
to be true, that the person who is after 
the education must get it for himself, 
These other things are helps and the 
outward incentives to an education. 

Thus in the educational process, we 
must apply finally the test as to whether 
or not the child as he moves forward 
through the schools is more dependent 
upon himself, less dependent upon 
others, better able to stand and walk 
alone, better intentioned and better able 
to reach his own conclusions and to act 
as a responsible human being. With 
this development of a sense of personal 
responsibility, the education of today 
must not fail in developing the spirit of 
codperation. 

Our present-day life, intricate and 
complex in every particular, calls for a 
readiness on the part of the people to 
work in harmony and codperation. No 
one is big enough for his job in these 
days if he tries to do it alone. All of us 
together are equal to the absorbing tasks 
of the present time if we can learn the 
secret of team play. Those of our 
youth who have already learned how to 
coéperate with their mates are the ones 
who are going to achieve success for 
themselves and render services to the 
community. Those of our youth who 
have not learned that lesson must, with 
the help of the school, the home, and all 
other agencies, acquire it if they are to 
serve with the highest effectiveness. 

The greatest obligation that any gen- 
eration owes is the obligation that it 
owes to the next generation. That ob 
ligation we discharge through the fune- 
tion of education. Not the education 
of the schools alone, because we realize 
that the education of the youth repre: 
sents the codperative activity of home 
and school and church and community 
and many other activities that influence 
the youth, but the public school, standing 
as the representative of certain phases 
of education responsible for certain ma 
jor results, symbolizes the belief, the 
faith, and the confidence of the Ameri 
can people not only in the youth of the 
land but in its future, because that youth 
of today in a very real and definite sense 
is the American of tomorrow. 
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The Philippine Public Schools 


MANUEL L. CARREON 


HE history of Philippine public 

education can probably be _ best 
understood if a study is made of its back- 
ground—the early days of Malayan cul- 
ture and the three centuries and a half 
of Spanish occupation. But to trace 
such a development would entail a con- 
siderable amount of space devoted to 
historical facts that may have little or 
no bearing on our subject and con- 
sequently may carry our discussion far 
from the topic at hand. We shall, 
therefore, begin with the transplanting 
of the American public-school system, 
go on to describe the subsequent changes 
effected to suit local needs and condi- 
tions, and finally to consider the Philip- 
pine public school in the light of modern 
conceptions of public education. 

Soon ofter peace was declared be- 
tween America and the Philippine 
insurgents, and, in fact, even before 
hostilities actually ceased, the American 
military authorities in compliance with 
instructions from Washington began the 
establishment of free schools. Close 
observers of Philippine conditions then 
said that it was mainly through the in- 
strumentality of these early soldier- 
teachers that resentful feelings towards 
the newcomers gradually faded away. 
It was through the disinterestedness of 
these American pioneers that the natives 
became finally convinced of the altruistic 


motives behind America’s sudden and 
unexpected appearance in the Islands. 
In the opening of free schools, America 


A 


had found a much more effective method 
of pacifying the people. 

Since the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment in 1901, large armies of 
teachers have been sent yearly to the 
Islands to assume the responsibility of 
training native teachers and gradually to 





THE intermediate school offers weaving, gardening, and shop work to Filipino 
boys. These Garden Day Exhibits show their proficiency as gardeners. 
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turn the task of educating the Filipino 
children over to the natives. The first 
group that left America—six hundred 
strong—sailed in the transport “Thomas 
in 1901. Every year since then Ameri- 
can teachers have been sent to the 
Philippines from America at Philippine 
government expense. One writer on the 


GROUP of Filipino Teachers with an American Academic Supervisor. Over 
20,000 of these native teachers mold the lives of Filipino children. 


Philippines has called it a second army 
of occupation. ‘The event marks the be- 
ginning of that wonderful experiment 
America has so wisely undertaken in the 
Philippines. News of the gigantic at- 
tempt to impose through a foreign tongue 
American ideals and civilization on an 
alien people reached all parts of the 
globe. The British in India, the Dutch 
in Java, the French in Indo-China, and 
the Germans in the Pacific islands 
sneered at the idea of embarking upon 
what they all considered a Utopian enter- 
prise. The results of the last two dec- 
ades, however, have failed to justify this 
pessimism. The natives have taken 
kindly to all innovations made; they 
have supported all progressive educa- 
tional measures; and today they feel 
proud of having the most widely known 
educational system of the Far East. 
The early school authorities were con- 
fronted with two outstanding problems 
—namely, the training of a Filipino 
teaching staff to carry on the instruction 
begun by the Americans and the publica- 
tion of textbooks suited to Philippine 
needs. ‘The first problem was partially 
met by the establishment of small train- 
ing classes in the schools where the first 
group of American teachers were sent, 
and by every possible encouragement 
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HIS chart showing the reorganization of the Norfolk, Virginia, city schools is 
typical of changes that are being made throughout the country in an effort to 
break the “lockstep” in education by creating an organization that will meet the 


individual needs of each pupil. 


given the Filipino teachers of the old 
Spanish schools to continue their work. 
Another solution presented itself in the 
erection of normal schools throughout 
the archipelago and the inclusion of 
normal training in the regular cur- 
riculum of the several secondary schools 
so far established. Not only has this 
task of training Filipino teachers proved 
successful, but the process, popularly 
known as Filipinization has gone on so 
rapidly that of about 25,000 teachers in 
the Philippine public schools today, not 
more than 400 are Americans. In the 
words of a Filipino educator, the teach- 
ing force has changed from “Americans 
assisted by Filipinos’ to “Filipinos 
assisted by Americans.” 

The question of textbooks adapted to 
Filipino children was another serious 
problem the school authorities had to 
cope with in the early days. When the 


American system was transplanted, the 
American textbook went along with the 
But it was soon discovered that 


school. 


the Filipino child, with a difierent in- 
terest, owing to different surroundings, 
did not delight much in reading about 
Jack Frost, the squirrel, or the apple, 
nor did he take any deep interest in 
Indian or Norse stories. A need for 
changes was recognized from the outset; 
a gradual process of modification fol- 
lowed. Rain has taken the place of 
snow and frost, the monkey that of the 
squirrel, and the banana and mango that 
of the apple and peach. ‘Today the 
Filipino child reads stories from Philip- 
pine folklore in place of Indian and 
Norse legends, of Juan and Pedro in- 
stead of Jack and John. He has become 
so enthusiastic in his school studies that 
today he no longer needs the coaxing of 
his father or mother, but almost always 
comes to school of his own accord. 

The administration of our public 
schools combines the democratic control 
in the American system and the cen- 
tralized authority in the Prussian and 


the French. At the head of all the 
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schools is the Director of Education 
with his assistant. He is directly re. 
sponsible to the Secretary of Public In- 
struction, who is at the same time Vice- 
Governor of the Islands and a member 
of the Council of State, a body composed 
of the Governor-General, the six depart- 
ment secretaries, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House. 
The director is appointed by the Goy- 
ernor-General with the advice and 
consent of the Senate on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction and other members of the 
Council of State. Wielding all the 
authority vested in his office, the director 
is held responsible for the efficiency of 
the school system by the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Provincial, municipal, and other local 
control is vested in forty-five division 
superintendents, who are appointed by 
and responsible to the director. These 
division heads appoint all district super- 
visors, elementary and secondary prin- 
cipals, and all teachers on the recom- 
mendation of their respective depart- 
ments. The efficiency of the teaching 
personnel is maintained by a series of 
civil service examinations, normal in- 
stitutes, and summer courses offered by 
the University of the Philippines, 
Teachers who are neither normal-school 
graduates nor holders of teachers’ cer- 
tificates may qualify for permanent ap- 
pointment only after passing the junior 
teachers’ examination; those who are 
already regular appointees in the service, 
seeking promotion in rank or salary, 
may take the senior teacher’s examina- 
tion and become eligible upon making a 
satisfactory rating; while prospective 
division superintendents are required to 
pass the assistant examination, the 
highest given by the Bureau of Civil 
Service, open only to clerical and educa- 
tional executives.. At the city and 
provincial normal institutes, model 
teachers conduct demonstration classes, 
and prominent educators give lectures 
and lead discussion on educational prob- 
lems. During the summer, the College 
of Education at Manila offers profitable 
professional courses. 

However varied the aspects of public 
instruction in the Philippines may be, the 
work of our school resolves itself ulti- 
mately into four functions: academic, 
vocational, physical, and social. The 
academic phase of instruction differs but 
little from American theory and prac- 


‘The assistant examination when taken by 
teachers is now known as the superintendent 
examination. 
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tice. We start with the three R’s, 
music and drawing in the lower grades, 
and as we go up the scale through the 
intermediate grades and the high school, 
we add geography, history and civics, 
language and literature, naturai science, 
economics, and higher mathematics. 
Running parallel to this definite pro- 
gram of academic studies is an extensive 
course in vocational or industrial train- 
ing from the early grades to the uni- 
versity. In the primary school, we give 
weaving, basketry, and slipper-making to 
the boys; elementary housekeeping and 
kindred subjects to the girls. The 
intermediate school takes up the work 
from the fifth grade through the seventh 
grade, and offers weaving, gardening, 
and shop-work to the boys; sewing, lace- 
making, embroidery, housekeeping and 
household arts to the girls. To the 
intermediate school graduate, the doors 
of various secondary schools are open 
for further training. Among these are 
the regular academic high school, the 
normal school for teachers, the school 
of commerce for typists, stenographers, 
and bookkeepers, the nautical school, 
the school of arts and trades, the farm 
school, the forestry school, the school of 
household industries for women, and 
a few others of minor importance. 
Crowning this broad educational pro- 
gram, the different departments and 
colleges of the University offer splendid 
opportunities for branching off into the 
professions to academic high school 
graduates, who fer some reason have put 
off the day of specialization, but who by 
this time must have a pretty fair con- 
ception of what vocation to follow. 
Furthermore, the University offers 
ample advantages for further specialized 
training to the graduates of the different 
vocational schools. 

Just as the academic and vocational 
phases of Philippine public education are 
bound up with each other, so are the 
physical and the social to no less a 
degree. Physical exercises are given in 
the schools, not merely for the bodily 
development of the children but for the 
relaxation and social participation they 
afford in the work of the group. In the 
elementary grades, light  calisthenic 
drills are given to both boys and girls, 
group games are played on the school 
ground, athletic contests are started with 
a view to picking out the best contenders 
in the district and division meets, and 
folk dances are taught to the utmost 
delight of both parents and children. 
The secondary schools require military 
Science for all boys enrolled; organize 
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baseball, track and field, basketball, and 
volley ball teams for boys; indoor base- 
ball, newcomb, and other games for 
girls. Each year finds an athletic meet 
in every town, every district, and every 
division. ‘The process is one of elimina- 
tion, by which the best athletes are sifted 
out for the annual carnival meet in 
Manila and for the biennial olympiad 
in the Far East. All sorts of students’ 
literary and social organizations are en- 
couraged, plans for parties and excur- 
sions are laid out every year, and arbor 
days, parent days, and other school holi- 
days are scenes of merrymaking. 

The Philippine public school system 
has germinated from the American idea 
of universal education, carried over and 
transplanted on the soil of early 
Malayan culture and Spanish civiliza- 
tion. While partaking of the nature of 
European centralized educational admin- 


istration, it does not differ very 


~~ 


materially from the American system. 
Like American public education, the 
objective of Philippine educational 
theory and practice is the all-round de- 
velopment of the individual with a view 
to discovering his special innate faculties 
and giving him intensive training in his 
chosen field. As in the American school, 
English is the only language of instruc- 
tion. And with the established policy 
of making the language of democracy 
the ultimate national medium of thought 
and speech, coupled with the tendency at 
the present time to use English not only 
in commercial and educational circles 
but also in political and social gatherings 
as well, the rise of an English-speaking 
people on the other side of the Pacific, 
enjoying the blessings of free institu- 
tions, is inevitable. 


*'Leachers of high-school English comprise 
the majority of Americans now hired to 
teach in the Philippines. 


Breaking the Lock Step’ 


MN INDIVIDUAL system of in- 
struction was introduced into the 
Training Department of the San Fran- 
cisco Teachers College in 1913; to a 
certain degree, and with certain varia- 
tions this system has been continued to 
the present—a period of ten years. Per- 
sonally, I first began to cogitate upon an 
individual plan nearly twenty years 
previous. Superintendent Preston W. 
Search, of Pueblo, Colorado, had 
emerged from the pedagogic darkness of 
those times and had gone about the 
country uttering a message of strange 
device. He questioned the class system 
in practice and upon principle. He was 
a clever expounder, clear-headed, sin- 
cere, a forcible speaker and a man of 
presence. His experience with the in- 
dividual plan did not prove, in immedi- 
ate outcome, a particularly happy nor 
successful one. But his experience did 
unmask and expose to intelligent view a 
number of formidable difficulties which 
are embedded in any attempt to sup- 
plant an ancient fallacy, preserved by 
tradition. He found we must have an 
entirely different type of textbooks, 

body of teachers whose educational ideas 
were in complete opposition to what 
schoolmasters hold to be most true and 
most dear. Search found these 
difficulties insurmountable and finally, 


*Written for Tue Journat by Mr. 
Frederic Burk, of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College, San Francisco, California. 


in consequence, abandoned the educa- 
tional service. 

The San Francisco experience—The 
system undertaken by the San Francisco 
Teachers College did not commence 
with a definite, worked-out plan, or, 
least of all, a philosophy of education. 
In the beginning, there was no intent to 
create an individual system. The efforts 
of our faculty were directed simply to 
uproot a few obvious difficulties, which 
in a teacher’s training school are apt to 
become much exaggerated. First was 
the difficulty that pupils neglect to learn 
the prescribed tasks or lessons which the 
student teachers laid out for them. 
Secondly, there was the difficulty that 
the pupils easily became distrait, passé, 
blasé, and they were constantly in mis- 
chief. Both of these diseases were ag- 
gravated by the teachers’ being young, 
inexperienced, and naturally lacking in 
decision. We undertook to remedy mat- 
ters by announcing that thereafter no 
lessons would be prescribed; each would 
pursue his own lessons and proceed at 
his own rate. 

An unaccountable surprise—The re- 
sult was electrifying. It was surprising 
even to the most sanguine. Even the 
poorest pupils, practically, maintained 
the former class rate at least. The 
large majority went much faster, cover- 
ing in one term two, three, four, and five 
times the amount of work by the class 
rate. At the same time the lack of in- 
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terest and the disciplinary difficulties 
disappeared as mist before a rising sun. 

But by uncovering the causes of cer- 
tain evils enumerated, other situations, 
previously unheard of and unthought of 
appeared. Hereby hangs a series of 
pedagogic experiences that only a fair- 
sized book can enumerate. ‘The prob- 
lems of texts, and more particularly of 
the prevailing pedagogic fallacies of the 
purveyors of educational doctrines, are 
many, difficult, and resistant. A new 
type of texts was necessary. Our fac- 
ulty proceeded to write them. From 
1914 to 1919 there were written, pub- 
lished, and sold, without any advertising, 
over 100,000 copies of pamphlets adap- 
table to individual instruction, of some 
twenty-six different subject texts. Mem- 
bers of the faculty made nothing from 
these publications; their services were 
entirely free. In 1917, the Attorney 
General handed down an opinion that 
the Teachers’ College had no authority 
of law to use the State Printing Office 
in the printing of these texts though of 
course the State had been paid for its 
services. I do not know what was the 
originating source of the request for the 
Attorney General’s opinion. I do know 
its source was within the State educa- 
tional forces, not outside them. I simply 
mention this fact as illustration of the 
type of difficulties which beset any at 
tempt to interfere with established edu- 
cational doctrines. 

Thus ended, for the time at least, the 
plan of publication of books suitable for 
use in an individual plan. However, in 
the immediate future the necessary pub- 
lications of school books will be accom- 
plished through private agencies; a com- 
plete history of our experiences and the 
difficulties which confront the under- 
taking of supplanting the class lockstep 
will be published. The usual stumbling 
blocks, sloughs of despond, and resistant 
rocks which prevented Mr. Search and 
which have assailed the San Francisco 
State Teachers College will be set forth 
for the aid of pioneers in this field. I 
briefly mention a few issues. 

The Winnetka Plan—At present the 
most carefully planned individual in- 
struction is that now being carried out 
in Winnetka, near Chicago, under the 
leadership of Superintendent Carleton 
W. Washburne and Assistant Superin- 
tendent Willard Beatly. Both these 
men, as well as some of their teachers, 
were members of the San Francisco Col- 
lege staff during the critical period. But 
a training department of a Teachers 
College is not a suitable place to develop 
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new educational projects. 
done under the conditions of a regular 
public-school system with a corps of 
teachers such as has been developed in 
Winnetka. 

The Individual System is not a system 
having a mechanism, worked out in any 
adequate degree, anywhere. At present 
it is merely a series of principles chang- 
ing from day to day in accordance with 
the changing development of modern 
science and civilization. 

The Individual System not an expen- 
sive system—lIt is in all probability 
cheap as compared with the class sys- 
tem. The class system holds a large 
percentage of pupils in the lower grades, 
because it has no means of sending them 
along when it is profitable to send them 
along. We do not know how many the 
individual plan could profitably send 
along. We do not know how many the 
class system holds back profitably or un- 
profitably. But we do know that thirty 
to forty out of every one hundred pupils 
in the elementary school are repeaters 
and it costs as much to send a pupil the 
same road as to send him the first time— 
probably much more. We do not know 
the relative number of pupils who are 
mentally maimed or permanently dis- 
abled by the spirit and practice of the 
class system. We are as ignorant con- 
cerning the class system of existing 
schools as we are concerning the non- 
existing individual system. 

The Individual System is not a teach- 
er’s undertaking—lt is an administrative 
problem requiring a revolution of admin- 
istrative mechanisms, a complete dis- 
placement of the tools and mechanical 
processes of the class system, and the 
substitution of new. forms of books, new 
spirit, points of view, and educational 
philosophy of lite upon the part of teach- 
ers, superintendents, boards of education, 
and instructors in teacher-training insti- 
tutions leading to individual instruction. 

It is not social or political Bolshevism 
—The individual system is not in any 
way related to, born of, or concerned by 
political Socialism, economic commu- 
nism, irreligious atheism, or philosophic 
individualism. It is unrelated to any 
one of them as it is to a cure for corns. 
“Individual” instruction does not mean 
that pupils are to be consigned to solitary 
confinement in dungeon vile. The school 
under a system of individual instruction 
will be more socialized than under the 
class lock-step. Lawyers, doctors, artists, 
and candlestick makers are individualized 
specialists, it is true, but they do not 
withdraw from social experience by rea- 
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son of their specialization. In fact they 
live by society. No two pupils ever yet 
succeeded in learning writing by two, to 
read, to spell, to figure—all of these re- 
quire personal and individual attention 
in practice. Yet it is none the less true 
that the energy which furnished the 
power to operate individually is gener- 
ated by social activities, by the initiative 
to serve the group, and by the com- 
munion of saints. Further, the individ- 
ual system differs from the class system 
in that its activities call for real and sub- 
stantial purposes, not artificial con- 
trivances. 

Individual instruction not a new ism 
—The individual system was invented 
by Adam. For eons thereafter it was 
the sole system of education. The class 
system is the new thing. Up to a few 
centuries ago and for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years previous the individual 
system only was in current vogue. Less 
than a generation all rural schools were 
individual. Indeed Oxford and other 
ancient universities still visibly retain 
ancient individual customs in the tutorial 
system. 

What the Individual System is—It is 
as yet merely an unmaterialized educa- 
tional conception based upon the bio- 
logical principle that no two individuals 
are enough alike to be identically edu- 
cated; that the chief business of school- 
ing is to stir into activity the personal 
initiative of dominant native forces and 
has only little to do with putting in- 
formation into cold storage as the class 
system does. While the social group 
stimulates and furnishes the motives and 
purposes of education, the actual learn- 
ing is always an individual process in 
which two cannot participate. The in- 
dividual system is not fixed and finally 
formulated because it deals with the 
energizing of living data, not the 
preservation of dead data. It will 
change as science changes, as new con- 
ditions demand, as varied purposes con- 
trol. 


HE GREAT service which educa- 
tion must perform is to confirm our 
faith in the world, establish our settled 
convictions, and maintain an open mind. 
The heritage of all the past is neither 
mean nor insignificant. It is a high 


estate. The work of the world is neither 
undignified nor degrading. It lacks 
neither character nor nobility. It is the 


means and measure of all real manhood. 
Those who are worthily engaged in it 
are ministers of a holy cause, priests of a 
divine imposition.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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O LIVE in the capital of the 
United States, where opportunities 
for inspiration, research, and cul- 
ture abound, is an education in itself. 
Washington’s all-the-year-round pleasant 
climate makes it admirably suited to the 
students of different lands. From all 
parts of the United States—yes, from 
all parts of the earth—they come to carry 
on their work, sometimes for a limited 
time, sometimes for life. 
Washington is well adapted to conven- 


tions. Many great National and inter- 
national conventicns have been held 
here. In recent years the Disarmament 


Conference gave the people of the coun- 
try an opportunity to keep iz touch with 
world affairs. As a newspaper center, 
Washington stands foremost, having 
more newspaper correspondents than any 
other city in the world. Every large 
newspaper in the United States and 
Canada has a local correspondent, and 
many European newspapers have rep- 
resentatives stationed here. 

As for art, Washington affords a liv- 
ing study in architecture, music, sculp- 
ture, and painting. Rock Creek Park, 
the Speedway, the wooded hills of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, and the beautiful 
statues surrounded by gay flower beds 
afford a study that is open at all hours to 
the student, and when the weather is un- 
favorable, the art galleries with their 
many notable collections are available. 
The Corcoran Art Gallery’s paintings 
are particularly representative of Amer- 
ican artists, but fine examples of the 
French, Dutch, English, and other 
schools abound. The sculptures include 
casts from the antique, the Renaissance, 
and modern works, as well as original 
works in marble and bronze. The 
Freer Art Gallery, with its famous Pea- 
cock Room, contains a fine collection of 
Whistler’s paintings. Every month 
brings some musical event to the Capital, 
a city standing high in talent and appre- 
ciation of all that is best in every phase 
of music. Its bands are famous and its 


radio concerts broadcasted by WCAP 
and WRC are rapidly becoming so; it 
has a good local amateur opera company, 
and its community singing sets the pace 
for the country. 

Washington is not only a store-house 
of valuable findings on account of the 


Washington: A Center of Research 
and Education 


Government bureaus being located here, 
but it has given impetus to dozens of 
schools, colleges, and institutions. Amer- 
ican history is vitalized for the beholder 
when he sees the original documents 
actually signed by our great men. In- 
deed, years could profitably be spent in 





HERE scientists observe the heav- 
ens at the United States Naval 
Observatory. 


the capital studying the ways of Presi- 
dents, cabinet officers, and chiefs of bu- 
reaus. When Congress is in session the 
galleries of the House and Senate are 
open to those who wish to see our legis- 
lators in action. The embassies and 
legations of foreign governments stand 
ready to furnish students needing for- 
eign data with information, and the re- 
search bureaus of the Government, such 
as the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, the Public Health Service 
and the Bureau of Standards, where ex- 
perimentation in the fields of physics, 
chemistry, and electricity is unsurpassed, 
gladly furnish free to the public their 
pamphlets. 

Another aid to research is the library. 
The Library of Congress is a mine of 
information on almost every known sub- 
ject. Its books and magazines are ac- 
cessible to readers. ‘The many profes- 
sional libraries connected with Govern- 
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ment departments are invaluable to the 
cause of research and education. It is 
estimated that the total number of 
books in Washington libraries exceeds 
8,000,000. Some of the libraries not 
mentioned elsewhere in this article are 
those of the Bureau of Education, the 
Department of Labor, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Geological Survey, 
and the Astronomical Library. 

Washington has some of the most im- 
portant independent scientific, educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and civic founda- 
tions in the world. Among them are 
the Carnegie Institution, the National 
Research Council, the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the National Education 
Association, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

The Carnegie Institution, though 
having no regular class work and de- 
grees, advances scholarship and renders 
great assistance to universities. It was 
founded by Andrew Carnegie to encour- 
age investigation, research, and discovery. 
The objects of the Institution are for- 
warded by the formation of departments 
of research, by the solving of problems 
requiring collaboration and special equip- 
ment, and by adequate publicity for the 
findings of its departments and for a lim- 
ited number of investigations originating 
outside the Institution. ‘Three of its 
eleven departments of research are lo- 
cated in Washington and add to the im- 
portant research work of the scientific 
and technical bureaus of the Govern- 
ment. The classified list of publications 
of the Institution includes nearly five 
hundred volumes. 

The National Research Council is 
made up of accredited representatives of 
about seventy-five National scientific and 
technical societies, men interested in ag- 
riculture and industry and in the sciences 
upon which these activities depend. In 
1918 it was reorganized by executive 
order, as a permanent body for stim- 
ulating research in the mathematical, 
physical, and biological sciences, and in 
the application of these sciences to en- 
gineering, agriculture, medicine, and 
other useful arts. To survey the larger 
possibilities of science, to formulate com- 
prehensive projects of research, and to 
develop effective means of utilizing the 
scientific and technical resources of the 
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a exhibits and Eskimo and Indian collections are of interest to visitors 
to the New National Museum. The National Gallery of Art is housed here. 





country are some of the purposes of the 
Council. In gathering scientific and 
technical information from all parts of 
the world it renders valuable service. 
The Council is able through the gen- 
erosity of the Rockefeller Foundation to 
maintain fellowships in physics, in chem- 
istry, and in medicine. The National 
Academy of Sciences and the National 
Research Council are constantly striving 
to maintain an effective balance between 
fundamental science and its applications 
in the arts. Teachers attending the 
annual convention in July will be 
interested in the exhibit of radio ap- 
paratus at the new home of the Academy 
and Council near the Lincoln Memorial. 

The Smithsonian Institution, under 
government control, was established by 
statute in 1846. Its main library of 
300,000 volumes, consisting principally 
of the transactions of learned societies 
and scientific periodicals, is deposited in 
the Library of Congress, but it maintains 
a working library at the Institution. 
Under its direction is the National Zoo, 
covering nearly two hundred acres in 
Rock Creek Park. Washington’s Zoo, 
the second largest zoological park in the 
United States, adds much to the north- 
west portion of the city. The Institu- 
tion also has charge of the National 
Museum, rich in the natural history, 
geology, paleontology, archeology, and 
ethnology of America; the National 
Gallery of Art; the International Ex- 
change Service, for the exchange of Gov- 
ernment publications between the United 
States and foreign countries; the Bureau 


of American Ethnology for the study 
of the American Indian; the Astrophys- 
ical Observatory for the investigation of 
radiation phenomena; and the United 
States Regional Bureau for the Interna- 
tional Catalog of Scientific Literature, 
which prepares a classified index to the 
current scientific literature of the United 
States. 

Among the smaller but important in- 
stitutions of research are the Volta Bu- 
reau, the Institute of Economics, the 
Institute of Government Research, and 
the Industrial Survey and Research 





HE Corcoran Art Gallery, whose paintings and sculptures bear testimony to 
America’s interest in-the fine arts, is one of the four magnificent buildings south- 
west of the White House. 


Service. The Volta Bureau, founded 
and endowed by Alexander Graham 
Bell, for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge relating to the deaf, has col- 
lected all procurable literature on the 
history, causes, and alleviation of deaf- 
ness, as well as the education of the deaf, 
It has compiled a card catalog contain- 
ing the family history of more than 
50,000 deaf children. The Bureau also 
publishes The Volta Review, a monthly 
magazine. 

The Institute of Economics was re- 
cently established for the purpose of “as- 
certaining the facts about current eco- 
nomic problems and of interpreting those 
facts for the people of the United States 
in the most simple and understandable 
form.” Though receiving funds for its 
establishment by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, it is not controlled by that Institu- 
tion. It deals with controversial ques- 
tions requiring investigation, and not 
only assembles the data obtained but in- 
terprets their social significance and 
points the way to public policy in reveal- 
ing the specific issues of present economic 
politics. It assists all who are seeking 
to better American economics. 

The Institute for Government Re- 
search, an association of citizens organ- 
ized in 1916, codperates with public of- 
ficials in the scientific study of govern- 
ment to promote efficiency and economy 
in its operations and advance the science 
of administration. By formulating those 
principles which lie at the basis of all 
sound administration and by determin- 
ing their proper adaptation to the specific 
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needs of our public administration, it 
puts the public administration upon a 
more economical and efficient basis. 

The Industrial Survey and Research 
Service is a business concern, an agency 
with access to Government material, that 
conducts research in industry, obtaining 
original information as well as collecting 
data already gathered by other agencies 
and selling such service on a contract 
basis to civic or other organizations desir- 
ing information. 

The National Geographic Society, 
with a membership of over 900,000, said 
to be the largest scientific body in the 
world, has its headquarters diagonally 
across the street from the National Edu- 
cation Association. This Society was 
founded to promote the increase and dif- 
fusion of geographic knowledge. It 
maintains expeditions in North and 
South America and in Asia and carries 
on photographic expeditions all over the 
world. The official organ of the Society, 
The National Geographic Magazine, 
is well known to the teachers of Amer- 
ica, who form a large per cent of the 
Society's membership. 

Large private schools, of which there 
are many in and near Washington, utilize 
the advantages of the city for the study 
of civics, science, and the arts, and for 
the inspiration of history and biography 
while in the making. Every spring, 
thousands of pupils and teachers from 
New England and nearby States come 
to Washington, for in many schools, both 
public and private, it is a part of the 
course to send those students about to 
graduate to the Capital, where they can 
see first hand the many governmental 
institutions of which they have studied. 

Washington boasts several universities. 
The oldest Jesuit institution of learning 
in America, Georgetown University, 
was founded in 1789. Catholic Uni- 
versity is also located in Washington. 
The charter for Howard University, 
devoted to the higher education of the 
colored race, was given in 1867. Amer- 
ican University is under Methodist man- 
agement. George Washington Uni- 
versity has thousands of young men and 
women, who are employed by the Gov- 
emment, attending its afternoon and 
evening classes. Many of the students 
in the law school who work in the 
Patent Office, the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau, or the Department of Commerce 
constantly consult the legal books in the 
Congressional Library, and many of the 
medical students do much research work 
in the library in the Surgeon General’s 
office. Scores of students in the engi- 
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DWIN G. COGLEY was born near 
Strawberry Point, Iowa, March 12, 
1857, and passed to his final reward on 
September 28, 1923. He came of old 
New England stock. His ancestors 
fought in the struggle for independence. 
His father enlisted in the Federal army 
in 1861, when Edwin was just beginning 
to attend school. As a 
boy, though studious and 
a persistent reader, he 
excelled in sports and 
later became a good foot- 
ball player at college. 
| The story of Mr. Coo- 
ley’s struggle to obtain an 
education is the story of 
many of our educators. 
Starting as teacher in the 
rural schools, he _ ad- 
vanced to being grade 
teacher and principal in 
the Strawberry Point 
schools, then principal of 
the Cresco High School, and then super- 
intendent in Cresco. In 1891 he went 
to Illinois first as principal of the East 
Aurora High School, then as principal 
of the Lyons Township High School at 



































La Grange, where he completed ‘::, 
college work at the University of ni- 
cago. 


In 1899 Mr. Cooley was offered the 
principalship of the Chicago Normal 
School, but before he was able to take 
up his new duties he was selected to 
succeed Dr. Andrews, superintendent of 
the Chicago schools. “For nine years, 
Mr. Cooley was active in the school af- 
fairs of Chicago. Many of his achieve- 
ments were connected with the subject 
of teacher employment. Believing that 
the educational force should be selected 
by the superintendent without discrimi- 
nation, he created an eligible appoint- 
ment list in which priority was given 
to merit. Again advocating that in- 
creases in salary should be in recogni- 
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tion of increased efficiency and scholar- 
ship, he laid the foundation for the pro- 
motional system, which, with a few 
minor changes, is in use today. 
Strenuous and sometimes bitter were 
the contests won by Mr. Cooley, who 
was wise enough to recognize the 
faith and honest intention of the av- 
erage board member and to see that 
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he was fighting bad custom and mis- 
taken opinion, not corruption. The pub- 
licity given by the Chicago press not | 
only brought before the Nation the local 
situation but it raised a vital ques- 
tion of school administration—namely, 
whether the actual teaching, the selec- 
tion of texts and appliances, and the 
adaptation of buildings 
to school uses should be 
managed by trained ex- 
perts or by lay members 
of boards of education. 
The victory won in Chi- 
cago in 1900 made sub- 
sequent victories in 
smaller cities possible. 
Today the selection of the 
teaching force by the su- 
perintendent, or other ex- 
pert agency, is the estab- 
lished practice in almost 
all large school systems of 
this country. This trans- 
fer of initiative from the school board to 
the superintendent has been largely in- 
strumental in bringing about the excellent 
administration of our large city schools. 

Mr. Cooley was an intense worker, 
and consequently his health suffered. In 
1908 he was granted a year’s leave of 
absence and again in 1909, but before 
the second leave had expired he re- 
signed. A year as president of a book 
publishing company was followed by 
his five-year appointment by the Com- 
merce Club of Chicago to investigate 
vocational schools in Europe. 

Returning from a trip around the 
world as the War began, he became 
regional director of Junior Red Cross 
activities in schools. He then worked 
for the War Department at training en- 
listed men for special service as me- 
chanics. At the close of the War, he 
was appointed director of the Chicago 
continuation schools, a position he was 
well qualified to fill. In this congenial 
work he was engaged up to the time of 
his death last September. 

In addition to being president of the 
Association in 1908, Mr. Cooley was 
president of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association and of the Department of 
Superintendence, and at one time he 
was offered the presidency of a great 
university. 
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neering school are employed in the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 

The need of a great National Uni- 
versity at Washington has been noted by 


many competent observers. Ambassador 
Bryce says: “Washington seems to pos- 
sess quite special advantages fitting it to 
be the seat of a great university.” Am- 
bassador Jusserand says that a University 
in Washington should become famous 








and be of use to the country as a nursery 
of magistrates, statesmen, and diplomats. 
Elihu Root believes that in many re- 
spects Washington furnishes a field for 
higher education absolutely unequaled 
by any other place in the United States. 
New projects are constantly being 
brought before the public to make the 
Capital an even greater 
center.—Jessie M. Robbins. 
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teachers enrolled then as contrasted 


HIS TABLE shows the growth of 

professional organizations and indi- 
cates the relative standing of each of 
the States with respect to membership 
in both the National and State Asso- 
ciations. The total membership in the 
National Association was 48,814 on 
January 1, 1921; 82,322 on January 1, 
1922; 118,032 on January 1, 1923; and 
133,566 on January 1, 1924.. *Member- 
ship in the National Education Asso- 
ciation reached 140,191 during 1923. 
The 6,625 members who were dropped 
in December, 1923, will be replaced by 
new members during the early months 
of 1924. Comparison with the table 
published in THE JOURNAL a year 
ago shows 16.7 per cent of the Nation’s 


with 18.18 per cent enrolled in the Na- 
tional Association on January 1, 1924. 

The growth of State associations has 
been less rapid than that of the Na- 
tional Association. The figures for 
January 1, 1921—many of which are 
rough estimates—show a membership 
in these associations of 325,883. More 
reliable figures are available for Janu- 
ary I, 1923, showing a membership of 
436,392, and for January 1, 1924— 
482,865, which is 65.7 per cent of the 
734,820 teachers in the United States, 
as compared with 61.8 per cent en- 
rolled on January 1, 1923. Like the 
National Association many State asso- 
ciations clear their books by dropping 


members in December so that the fig- 
ures given do not show the peak of 
membership reached during the year. 
Other State associations enrol lay 
members as well as teachers, which 
accounts for the figures in excess of 
100 per cent in Connecticut, Florida, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
and Utah. 

Figures showing the total number 
of teachers, although marked “esti- 
mated,” are in most cases based on 
reports from school officers in the 
various States. Figures for State asso- 
ciations are based on signed reports 
from the officers of those associations. 
The letter “E” indicates that the fig- 
ure is an estimate. 














Watchman, Tell Us of the Night’ 


Ouive M. Jones 


President of the National Education Association 


HIS Department of Superintend- 
ence is most fortunate in its Sec- 
retary. He is not only efficient 
but he can always be relied upon for an 
inspiration and a suggestion when one’s 
own thinking powers have apparently 
ceased to function. ‘That’s why my ad- 
dress to you this morning has the sub- 
ject, “Watchman, Tell Us of the 
Night!” He asked me one day, down 
in that busy workroom of his in Wash- 
ington, what I was going to talk about 
here. I told him I couldn’t find a title, 
and then outlined something of what I 
hope to say to you today. He laughed 
a bit and said, “A sort of ‘Watchman, 
Tell Us of the Night??” I seized upon 
it, for it provided me, not only with a 
title, but with the comparison, the figure 
of speech, I had searched for. 

Day has not yet dawned—Dr. Smith 
said he thought it ought to be “Watch- 
man, Tell Us of the Day,” but I stick 
to my choice. For I do not believe the 
day has yet come for us in the teaching 
profession. ‘The night has not yet ended 
although there are promises of dawn, and 
I have an unconquerable faith that the 
full light of day will come. Just as my 
faith in God and my belief in a life be- 
yond the grave are absolutely unshaken, 
no matter how incapable my reason 
and logic may be to explain that faith, 
just as unshaken is my belief that in 
the end, our ideals of democracy, and of 
education as the cornerstone of that 
democracy will prevail and the work 
of the teacher come into full recognition 
of its importance and its dignity. 

My simile is good, then, for another 
reason. It is not yet day, and it is in 
the night that dangers creep upon us 
unobserved, especially those later hours 
of the night when sleep is the heaviest 
and the watchful care relaxes because it 
seems as if all were well. Those are 
the hours of our educational progress 
in which I think we stand today. We 
teachers have been struggling upward 
for centuries and the struggle of the 
past twenty years has probably been the 
most significant of all the years. But 
that struggle has wearied many of us, 


*An address before the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Education As- 
ieestion, Chicago, Illinois, February 25, 

924. 


and we are in danger of sleeping too hard 
just before the day breaks. 

Old enemies returning—Creeping in 
upon us while we sleep are enemies we 
thought vanquished. We have won 
fights for increased salaries for teachers 
all over the country, not in one Nation- 


ice TEACH under right 
conditions is to live richly 
and abundantly. The powers 
used return with interest com- 
pounded many fold. To teach 
under wrong conditions dries 
up the spring of life; it is bad 
for the teacher, for the child, 
and for the Republic. The in- 
dividual teacher can do little to 
improve the conditions of his 
service. The tides of social 
change may engulf him. An 
inadequate salary may narrow 
his opportunity. Insecurity of 
tenure may cripple his power 
of leadership. Lack of public 
recognition may cause children 
to doubt his worth. By himself 
he cannot change these condi- 
tions. By membership in the 
National Education Associa- 
tion he can become a part of 
the mighty force that is labor- 
ing to improve education. This 
address by President Jones 
describes the battle in which no 
teacher can afford not to enlist. 











wide campaign, but State by State roll- 


ing up its own victory. But are those 
victories permanent? Dare we relax 
our vigilance? Did those victories 
carry us across the whole field of battle, 
or did we stop half-way and leave the 
enemy entrenched on the other side, rest- 
ing and preparing to drive us back from 
the little we have won? More serious 
still, have some >f us rested satisfied in 
our own tents of safety while others are 
struggling upward, unaided, in a fight 
worse than any we ever knew and with 
little hope of victory? 

The fight for salaries—I tell you, 
friends, that my travels from State to 
State this year make me want to sound 
the warning tocsin, especially to you su- 
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perintendents whose bounden duty it is 
to stand guard over your teachers for 
the sake of the children those teachers 
are making into some kind of citizens 
for tomorrow. I know of States where 
these hard-fought salary increases de- 
pend upon an annual appropriation to 
make up the difference between the old 
and the new salary. What security 
have these teachers? I know of a place 
where that appropriation was not made 
for two years and the difference was paid 
out of the State reserves. How long 
can that continue? I know of a place 
where a percentage cut has already been 
made. I know of places where attempts 
are being made to accompany the annual 
appropriation with conditions which, if 
permitted, will break down the morale 
of the teaching force worse than salary 
decreases. I have watched the struggle 
for decent salaries for teachers in the 
Capital of our country until I wanted 
to cry “Shame!” to every teacher who 
votes for a Congressman that is hamper- 
ing or opposing or neglecting that 
righteous appeal. 

Nor can we feel that the battle is fully 
won, for better and more school build- 
ings and equipment. Are we over-confi- 
dent here? 

Tax reduction a menace—I am not a 
financier and I am neither a political 
nor a social economist. So I may be 
all wrong in my fears concerning the 
present general move towards tax-re- 
duction. But as a mother tries to hold 
her children back from danger, so I feel 
a menace to my beloved work of teach- 
ing and I implore that you superintend- 
ents, with your greater experience and 
wider opportunities for knowledge, will 
make the necessary investigation and 
have the courage to warn us all if the 
danger is as imminent as it seems to me. 

Today I cannot see the widespread 
movement which is using the deceptive 
and deluding campaign cry of tax-reduc- 
tion as anything but the enemy creeping 
upon us in those hours of the night while 
we sleep the heaviest. Why? It would 
take too long to answer fully and I am 
a teacher, not a tax expert, so I can only 
answer with a concrete story out of my 
own experience. A special pleader for 
widespread tax reduction came to a meet- 
ing I attended. He was a high official 












ACCORDING to James Bryce, there is nothing in any capital city of Europe com- 
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parable to Rock Creek Park. “What city in the world is there where a man living 
in the center of the residential district can, within less than ten minutes by car and 
within a quarter of an hour on his own feet, get in a beautiful rocky glen, such as 
you would find in the woods of Maine or Scotland—a winding, rocky glen, with a 
broad stream foaming over its stony bed and wild leafy woods looking down on each 
side; where you not only have a carriage road at the bottom, but an inexhaustible 
variety of foot-paths; where you can force your way through thickets and test your 
physical ability in climbing up and down steep slopes, and in places scaling the faces 
of bold cliffs? All that you have in Rock Creek Park.” 

This view of a waterfall in the Park is but one of hundreds of charming spots 
where the beauties of nature are untouched by their proximity to a city of nearly a 
half million inhabitants. The Park is an ideal place for picnics, and on hot summer 


days and evenings its smooth drives are delightfully cool. 
this naturalistic woodland abundant opportunity for pleasure. 


in one of the largest corporations in the 
world. He was armed with documents, 
circulars, and petitions we were urged 
to sign and forward at once to our re- 
spective Congressmen. Now, I have 
done a little legislative campaigning my- 
self in my day, and I wondered why the 
haste and why the expenditure of money 
for all that printing. So I asked some 
questions, to get in reply the statement 
that if taxes were reduced, money would 
be invested in industry instead of in 
municipal bonds which are tax-exempt. 
He did not like it when I asked if that 
would make any vital difference to the 
sale of municipal bonds for school im- 
provements and school building. Pushed 
for a reply by other women who then 
saw the relationship of the question to 
pet projects of their own for civic im- 
provement, he became irritated and 
answered that those were questions for 
each community to settle for itself as 
each question arose. How will com- 


munities find the funds if the value of 
their bonds is depreciated and the sale 
lessened ? 

Is our battle for education won, super- 
intendents of America? 


Is this a danger 





Pedestrians, too, find in 


creeping on us in the night? I do not 
claim to understand taxation principles 
and I cannot answer the intricate finan- 
cial arguments which are advanced when 
advocates of tax-reduction plans, talk of 
surtaxes, the blight to industry, the 
deprivation of just profits (if they be 
just), and all the terms and pleas by 
means of which newspapers and orators 
are railroading an unthinking public into 
approval of plans which may mean in- 
creased benefit for the few and untold 
loss for the mass. 

Neither am I especially interested in 
the political success or failure which may 
come to any political party from its 
advocacy of tax reduction. And I am 
cynic enough to believe, and indiscreet 
enough to say, that in the question there 
is probably little of political principle 
involved, except an attempt to see which 
party can “beat the other to it” in ad- 
vancing a good campaign issue which 
will catch votes. 

I have my political beliefs but I am 
first, last, and all the time a teacher. 
And so I view with alarm any plan which 
does not specifically exclude school costs 
from its scheme of reduction. Nay 
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more, which does not specifically provide 
for an extension of school costs until 
every child in this country is given an 
equal opportunity for the type of edu¢a- 
tion which will best fit him personally 
and individually to be a wise voter and 
a good citizen in an ideal democracy. 

On the same platform with myself, 
recently, a man voiced his approval of 
widespread tax-reduction plans and in 
the same speech argued long against re- 
striction of immigration. Only in- 
cidentally did he refer to either as the 
needs of industry, but he laid great stress 
on “the home of the free,” and “refuge 
of the oppressed.”” Why the camouflage? 
Are these foreigners to remain un-Amer- 
ican and their children to swell our per- 
centage of illiterate adults? If not, how 
will the cost of their education be met? 
If not met, who will pay the costs of the 
future, heavier in blood and loss than 
any warfare ever known? 

Friends, these are dangers of the night, 
making a more essential demand upon 
your wisdom, your foresight, and yes, 
your courage, than all the rest of your 
problems of school administration put 
together. May we who are in the ranks 
below urge them upon your courageous 
consideration and look to you for guid- 
ance? Remember that teachers are no 
longer a disfranchised class as in the days 
before women voted. And politicians 
can be brought to realize that fact if the 
need arise and you make the call upon 
them. 

Enemies within our own household— 
The traveler in the old hymn was told 
that darkness will take its flight, doubt 
and terror be withdrawn, as the watch- 
man answered his appeal, “tell us of the 
night.” And I hope in a few minutes 
to tell you of what seems to me to be our 
“elory-beaming star.”’ But please forgive 
me if first I ask you to look again across 
that half-won battle field, and study, not 
only the tactics by means of which the 
enemies of equal opportunity for educa- 
tion for all ranks and types of children 
are preparing to rush us back across the 
distance we have gained, but the instru- 
ments and leaders they are choosing. 

How about the man who holds a high 
position in education and was once an 
honored name in our National Educa- 
tion Association? Have you watched 
his progress? Have you discovered 
when and how he ran across in the night 
and now stands in the enemy’s camp? 
By what right does a speech of his re- 
ceive the privilege of being franked 
across the country? For its cruel and 
untrue attack upon our educational aims 
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and progress have gone to every corner, 
not once but many times, to judge by my 
experience, for I have received five 
copies franked through the mails at dif- 
ferent times, thus converting it into per- 
sistent propaganda against our public- 
school systems. 

I followed him once on a public plat- 
form this winter. He made a vicious 
and unprovoked attack upon our Educa- 
tion Bill, full of mis-statements so in- 
sidiously and cleverly phrased that it 
would have taken hours of time and 
pages of matter to answer him fully. It 
did no harm in that teacher audience, for 
within twenty-four hours they passed 
unanimously an endorsement of the Bill. 
But his speech was broadcasted far and 
wide through the Associated Press, 
reaching that far wider and less informed 
audience he really'sought. All this year 
I have been waiting for a leader to step 
out from your ranks and expose him to 
his merited defeat. 

How fiction is used to mislead—And 
have you given due heed to the propa- 
ganda being conducted against our ideals 
of teaching and of teachers through the 
pages of fiction? Possibly I ought to in- 
clude this among the signs of dawn, be- 
cause in the past fiction writers have 
given us the silence and neglect which 
mean that our work of teaching is un- 
worthy of their pen and provides ma- 
terial for neither romance nor discussion. 
(Some of them might learn the romance 
if they ran a school of men and women 
teachers for eighteen years!) So it is 
a sign of promise when the fiction writ- 
ers decide to use us as material. But 
how does it happen that they are prop- 
agandists against us? I have read three 
novels in the past month. ‘The last puts 
the teacher into a lower class in society 
and makes her a social climber to get out 
of it. One of the other two is straight 
propaganda for an alliance of teachers 
with other ranks of workers instead of 
the maintenance of their own profes- 
sional organization. ‘The third is by a 
man who once exposed a wrong by 
means of a sensational novel and has ever 
since been seeking other wrongs to ex- 
pose. This last book bears in almost 
every page the evidence of half-digested 
misinformation supplied to him by an 
enemy. None of these three books can 
do much harm, because they are stupid, 
dull reading, and the average person will 
never go far in their pages. But again 
I ask why are they propagandists 
against us? 

There are others of these creeping 
dangers which threaten us in the night, 
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HE Direction of Human Evolution Without Education—The picture shows an all- 

year home of an illiterate mountain family of Boone County, West Virginia. 
Close around the place was a crude fence or barrier made of barrel staves and rough 
boards. The photographer suspected that the family was watching from the bushes 
while the picture was being taken. Although he did not stop to inquire, the variety 
of shoes under the bed indicates that a number of people occupied the hovel. These 
people make their living hunting “gin sang” in the summer and trapping in the 


winter. 


The manufacture of moonshine is not seasonal. 


There are a few schools of the “district” variety, but from lack of funds and 
difficulty of travel they are little used. Attendance enforcement is almost negligible 
for many reasons. “Pap” and “Maw” can’t read and don’t care about learning for 
their children. What little advancement has been made in recent years is mostly due 
to oil and coal companies, whose operations are hampered by the ignorance of the 


people. 


The “natives” are of old American stock who have degenerated in the 


midst of great natural wealth because they have never had good schools.—R. E. 


Klingensmith, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 





but awake to one will mean awake to all, 
I hope. And I want to use my remain- 
ing minutes to tell you what the “signs 
of promise are.” 

The promise of professional organiza- 
tion—The greatest sign of promise of 
which I can think just now is the re- 
sponse teachers are making all over this 
country to the opportunity to work to- 
gether for professional advancement in 
one great National organization. It 
talks in terms of membership. In 1919 
our roll was 22,000. In 1924 it is 
140,000. We have not yet traveled the 
whole distance but we have made a 
bigger, braver start than any other pro- 
fession ever accomplished in the same 
period of time. And we have done it 
against greater odds. Medicine and 
law had a starting point from their pro- 
fessional schools. Only to a small de- 
gree did our professional schools give us 
that starting point. 

Teacher preparation improving—That 
brings us to a second great sign of prom- 
ise—the rapidly increasing proportion of 
professionally trained teachers. .. The 
facts that indicate progress in raising the 





general level of teacher training, all of 
which might be amply substantiated by 
statistics, include (1) the rapid extension 
of normal-school courses to cover four 
years; (2) the change from the term 
“normal school” to ‘teachers’ college”’ ; 
(3) the large attendance of teachers at 
summer schools; and (4) the revision of 
State certification laws. 

Side by side with this is the growing 
demand in communities that only pro- 
fessional teachers shall be employed and 
that advancement and continuance in 
emp!oyment shall depend upon continued 
professional study. One of the surest 
means of judging that this advance is 
being made is the strenuous efforts of 
politicians and others to regain their 
lost field of patronage. In one State 
they manifest their longing for patron- 
age to cistribute by impeaching the honor 
of the certifying authorities in the 
schools. In another State they stir up 
county superintendents to rebel against 
the system of certification of teachers, 
without providing any adequate method 
of assuring that only trained teachers 
will be employed. In another State, an 
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attempt is made to remove from the 
superintendent and his professional as- 
sociates the right to determine the quali- 
fications of teachers and place it in a lay 
body. But none of these attempts can 
succeed, for the great teaching body is 
itself awake and through its local, State, 
and National associations will defeat 
such efforts and expose their true pur- 
pose, however much their authors may 
try to throw dust in our eyes. The great 
gain is that the teachers want the train- 
ing and are protecting it themselves. 

Failure of efforts to divide our forces— 
A third sign of promise is the failure of 
the attempt to divide us as a teaching 
body into factions according to rank. It 
is true that each rank should vote de- 
cisions on its own peculiar problems un- 
influenced and unweighted by the votes 
of persons from another group. But 
this just right neither needs nor implies 
total separation. There must be mutual 
support and understanding and there are 
problems in which the united action of 
all groups is the only way to prevent 
disaster or secure advance. Very clearly 
is this understood by the enemies of pub- 
lic education, and the various movements 
to separate superintendent from teacher 
in our State and National organizations 
really proceeded from those who hoped 
to use the teaching body for their own ul- 
terior aims or to destroy our strength by 
dividing and conquering. We have an- 
swered in our National Association by 
our method of joint business sessions on 
common problems and department meet- 
ings for individual discussions. Every- 
where organizations which depend upon 
faction have proved their futility and 
teacher and superintendent have come to 
see that only by united work can either 
do his duty or make even selfish progress. 
Its stand for unity in the profession is 
one of the greatest factors in the extra- 
ordinary growth of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Equal recognition gaining ground—A 
fourth sign of promise is still only very 
dim in many parts of our country, but 
it is growing. It is the equal recogni- 
tion of teachers in pay and position and 
opportunity for promotion without re- 
gard to sex, creed, or race. There are 
still places where one or the other of 
these elements is allowed either by law 
or by common: practice as a sort of un- 
written law to rule in salary or in oppor- 
tunity, but the best and most hopeful 
conditions for education exist in those 
places where the questions of sex, race, 
and creed are discarded and only the 
questions of service and equipment de- 
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cide salary or promotion. I know I may 
be speaking to men who disagree with 
me on this fourth sign of promise, be- 
cause it is still very dim, but again the 
best indication of its advance is the in- 
cessant and insidious efforts to break it 
down where its results have shown best 
in the improvement of teaching. , 

The Education Bill advances—The 
fifth sign of promise is the steady advance 
in popular favor of the Education Bill 
and the immovable loyalty to it evi- 
denced in State after State by resolutions 
at State Association meetings including 
States as widely separated as Missouri, 
North Dakota, and my own home State 
of New York. 

The Association’s committee work 
broadens—Still a sixth sign of promise 
is the change in the subjects of discussion 
and study in the National Education As- 
sociation as indicated by the lists of com- 
mittees. Only a very few years ago 
every committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association was concerned with the 
content or methods of teaching of some 
academic subject. Today out of twenty- 
four committees at work in the National 
Education Association, three are at 
work on strictly academic subjects, each 
being inclusive of a group of studies— 
English, mathematics, social studies. Six 
are working on subjects which include 
academic subjects but are much broader 
in scope than any single academic sub- 
ject—character, thrift, health, visual, 
classification of. educational material, 
and educational nomenclature. Five 
are concerned with professional prob- 
lems — tenure, retirement allowance, 
training, classroom, rural. Six are ap- 
pointed to work in codperation with cer- 
tain organizations having educational 
aims— American School Citizenship 
League, World Federation, Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments, Racial 
Wellbeing, Schoolhouse Planning, Mo- 
tion Pictures. Two are concerned with 
great National problems affecting edu- 
cation— illiteracy and legislative. “Two 
are appointed to codperate with two of 
our most important National Education 
Association divisions— The Fditorial 
Council and the Research Advisory 
Committee. 

This change in committee appoint- 
ments indicates a degree of professional 
growth which is little realized and which 
cannot be too highly estimated. It 
means that we have become less bound 
by the four walls of a classroom in our 
thought of education. It means that we 
have begun to see the essential relation- 
ships of our work of teaching to the other 
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activities of life. It means that we have 
come into our own in our esteem of our 
own work and with that must come the 
esteem of the world. He who respects 
himself commands respect from others, 

On to Washington—My last sign of 
promise is the opportunity that will be 
ours in July to command that respect 
and recognition from all the peoples of 
the world by our conduct of our meeting 
in the Capital of our Country. I am 
hoping much from what the teachers 
will get for themselves out of a trip to 
Washington, in patriotic inspiration, in 
renewal of interest in our wonderful 
history, and out of the addresses and dis- 
cussions of the convention itself. 

There where our Congressional ora- 
tors proclaim that the hope of a democ- 
racy is in education, there where 
gather all the forces, both good and evil, 
who hope to influence or control the 
destinies of our people, there where 
all the peoples of the world send their 
representatives and maintain their em- 
bassies, there we must gather as teach- 
ers in such numbers that no longer can 
officials talk about education and then 
think of teaching in terms of some 
individual dimly remembered. _ Instead, 
they must come to think of us as a huge 
army of workers engaged in the practical 
carrying out of an education to be the 
hope of democracy. ‘They must come 
to realize visually that the teacher is a 
tremendous force to be reckoned with 
and that on their use of that force de- 
pends the welfare of the whole country. 
The opportunity is yours to bring this to 
pass next summer. The sign of promise 
will fail or blossom as you decide. 

I hope you have not thought all this 
time that I think I am the watchman. 
Not one of us is or ever can be the 
watchman. We are all of us the travel- 
ers who are climbing up the mountain 
heights. The watchman is the National 
Education Association. It is through 
our unity in that greatest of all profes- 
sional organizations that we have jour- 
neyed so fast and so far in the past few 
years. We have established it as our 
watchman to warn us of the dangers of 
the night and to point out to us the 
glory beaming star “whose beauteous 
ray will hope and joy foretell.” 
Through our loyalty to the professional 
unity it personifies we can fulfill for 
teaching the other prophecy of that old 
hymn, when the traveler asks: 


“Watchman, will its beams alone 
Gild the spot that gave them birth?” 


and the Watchman replies: 


“Traveler, ages are its own, 
See! it bursts o’er all the earth.” 
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The Curriculum and the Teacher’ 


HE direct objective of the curric- 

ulum is the individual child—not an 
example of an uncertain average which 
has never existed except in the minds of 
educational theorists, but the particular 
child which a teacher attempts to teach. 
The competent and well-trained teacher 
knows this child in many respects better 
than does the principal, the superintend- 
ent, or the scientific consultant. Know- 
ing the child, the skilful teacher re-lives 
the curriculum and makes it real to him. 
With her background of experience, ob- 
servation, thought, and unprejudiced 
evaluations of life, she leads the child 
out into new fields of interest. As he 
applies to them the gift of choice and 
experiences the satisfactions that come 
from putting them into action, habits 
are formed and ideals developed. 

A wise superintendent recently said: 
“T can evaluate a teacher best by the 
way and kind of assignments she makes. 
Does she meet children on their own 
level, yet aim high enough to bring out 
latent abilities?” In the literature as- 
signment, for example, does the teacher 
depict the setting often necessary for 
the understanding of a particular poem? 
Does she understand that when children, 
as well as grown people, read, they first 
get images, then ideas, then emotions, 
and that when the author is writing he 
goes through the reverse process? ‘To 
illustrate, the story is told of a little boy 
raised in China, who didn’t know the 
English word for “dream,” so he said: 
“Mother, I had such beautiful pictures 
on my pillow last night.” 

Very often it is only as the teacher 
explains the setting or occasion of a 
poem that the child in reading it comes 
into harmony with the author by re- 
experiencing, sympathetically at least, 
the author’s emotion. Questions must 
of course be organized by both teacher 
and pupil. 

Occasionally the teacher’s vision may 
be blinded by the dust of routine; her 
powers of diagnosis, dulled by the large 
number of crowded classes entrusted to 
her; her creative ability, depleted in at- 
tempting to teach certain prescribed 
topics which do not and never will func- 
tion in the majority of the lives of her 
pupils, until her enthusiasm for her job 
disappears. ‘Then she may complacently 
submit, or she may lose faith in herself. 





*Prepared for THe JournaL by Margaret 
M. Alltucker, Assistant Director of the Di- 
vision of Research. 


In the latter case, what is equally un- 
fortunate, her pupils often lose faith 
in her. 

However, the wise teacher recognizes 
that routine is better than chaos, and 
that as long as she dominates it, it can- 
not dominate her. She realizes also that 
while individual educational diagnosis 
requires more time and thought than a 
large number of crowded classes per- 
mits, it is her privilege to discover and 
meet individual needs in so far as she can, 
and through what she is able to accom- 
plish to lead the way to better reaching 
conditions and prepare herself to make 
the most of them when they are offered. 

The wise and skilful teacher is not 
complacent, but she is serene, for she 
sees through the routine of the school- 
room to the real philosophy of education. 
She sees, for example, the relation of 
the lesson in grammar to the whole life 
of the child. She sees him as he is and 
visualizes him as to what she wants him 
to become. To her, teaching is bridg- 
ing the gap between what a boy is to 
what he is capable of becoming. To 
such a teacher, not only is the job of 
re-living the curriculum and making it 
real to the pupils entrusted to her, but 
more and more the opportunity is also 
given her to assist school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, subject specialists, 
and far-sighted lay citizens in devising 
and revising the curriculum. This is 
not done merely to insure the classroom 
teacher’s understanding of and sympathy 
with the new course of study, but be- 
cause the fact is recognized that she is 
particularly qualified to assist in cur- 
riculum making. She has an intimate 
knowledge of the children whom she 
teaches, and she often knows better than 
anyone else the weaknesses that prevail 
in a local course of study, and has al- 
ready devised some means of overcoming 
them. From her experience, she is often 
able to suggest excellent practices and 
procedures that serve as concrete illus- 
trations. 

Furthermore, the conscientious teacher 
asks herself these questions daily: 
‘What are the general objectives of edu- 
cation?” “Why teach?” “What are 
my aims and objectives in this par- 
ticular lesson?” ‘To what specific 
human need does it relate?” “Will it 
help in preparing my pupils to perform 
the actual functions of life?” The 
question as to what the latter are, leads 
the thoughtful teacher, as well as others, 
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to analyses of human affairs. The 
teacher finds that activity analysis is one 
of the safest means of determining the 
abilities, habits, skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes for successful democratic living. 

It is significant that few if any cur- 
ricula have ever been written, except 
with the help of classroom teachers, 
where the subject-matter was expressed 
in terms of pupil activities. It is evi- 
dent that teachers have in mind that the 
end of such a curricuum is power to live 
and not cold-storage and non-function- 
ing information. Should we not give 
this measure of economy, for incidentally 
it is an economy in dollars as well as in 
pupils’ time, to eliminate non-functioning 
material from the curriculum, as much 
consideration as we are giving to new 
forms of school organization where often 
old curricula are kept intact? 

Is it not safe to predict that, “life and 
life more abundant”’ is what teachers will 
develop in themselves as well as in their 
pupils, when they help to formulate and 
daily re-live a curriculum whose ob- 
jective is each indivdual’s power to live? 


PARENT’S responsibility. — The 

majority of parents are agreed that 
parenthood, though admittedly it satisfies 
a profound instinct and may give intense 
joy, is a terrible responsibility, cause of 
friction and worry, and source of disap- 
pointment. ‘The black side of parent- 
hood could naturally never be abolished, 
but assuredly its blackness would be 
mitigated if parents knew a little better 
what they were about. As a fact, they 
too often start out on the tremendously 
dificult enterprise of bringing up chil- 
dren without the slightest idea of what 
they are about. They blunder; they 
suffer; the unfortunate children suffer; 
and the hope of complete living vanishes. 
A man may indeed live completely until | 
he becomes a parent, and then finds him- 
self faced with complications which he 
had utterly forgotten to prepare himself 
for, and from a success he deteriorates 
into a failure. He has not looked ahead 
far enough. At twenty it did not occur 
to him to think of what is involved in 
the vast affair of producing the next 
generation; and quite possibly, if any- 
body had suggested to him that he should 
arm himself for fatherhood, he would 
have laughed as the young laugh at mere 
priggishness. And he would have been 
wrong. When you are a parent it is 
already rather late in the day to begin 
training yourself to be a parent—Arnold 
Bennett in How to Make the Best of 
Life. 
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Protecting the Children 
RIPPLED bodies and _ stunted 


minds of children are not pleasant 
to contemplate. If the gruesome results 
of child labor could be kept before Con- 
gress the child-labor-amendment bill 
would soon pass. Congress has twice 
enacted child-labor laws. “Twice the 
Supreme Court has held not that these 
laws were unwise or unnecessary but 
that they were unconstitutional. Now 
it is proposed to amend the Constitution 
to give Congress power to stop the ex- 
ploitation of children in industry. 

The desire to work and the knowledge 
of how to work intelligently are essential 
to the success of democratic institutions. 
Every child should have the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities for service that 
are needed to round out his education. 
But the aims and conditions of work 
should be determined by the principles of 
education and not by those of the count- 
ing house. It is to make this possible 
that the children’s amendment is pro- 
posed. As the breath of Spring breathes 
over our great land, shall we not urge 
Congress to open the doors of factory 
prisons that children may have fresh air, 
a chance to play, and a fair start in life? 
Have you written your Congressman 
about the matter? 
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Investing the Summer 


HE growth of summer-school at- 

tendance is one of the striking phases 
of the educational advance. Between 
two and three hundred thousand teach- 
ers will continue their education during 
the summer of 1924, according to the 
best estimates. Most of these teachers 
will study in nearby schools to earn a 
higher grade of certificate or diploma. 
A large number will attend the teacher- 
training institutions whose students are 
drawn from every section of the Nation. 
In these schools a big attendance makes 
possible a wide variety of courses and a 
high degree of specialization. 

There are many teachers who are not 
trying to specialize or to meet any par- 
ticular requirement but who wish to 
seek a broader outlook and perhaps to 
combine study with rest and recreation. 
Thousands of such teachers will attend 
the meetings of the National Education 
Association to be held in the Nation’s 
Capital next June. That will be an 
experience of a lifetime. Because of the 
keen interest which teachers have in 
civic education, patriotic pilgrimages will 
be as carefully planned as the programs 
of addresses. Following the convention, 
many teachers will spend a term in 
summer schools on the eastern seaboard. 

A suggestion was made recently by a 
classroom teacher at Chicago that is 
worth careful consideration. It was her 
thought that as many teachers as possible 
attend summer school in a different 
geographic region from that in which 
they work. ‘The teacher from the plains 
would enjoy a few weeks in a summer 
school in the mountains or by the sea. 
The teacher in the small town would 
have much to learn from a few weeks’ 
residence in one of the great cities. The 
teacher in the city would find rest and 
change and new friendships in the excel- 
lent schools that are located in smaller 
places. A letter addressed to the State 
superintendent of public education in 
the capital city of any State, asking for 
full information about summer-school 
opportunities in that State, would receive 
careful consideration. Now is the time 
to secure information and make plans. 

To know America is the privilege of 
every citizen. For the teacher it is also 
something of a duty, for to him is given 
the task of interpreting this great Nation 
to the children. ‘The best practice re- 
wards travel and study by improved rat- 
ings and higher salaries. ‘There are ex- 
ceptional opportunities for both during 
the summer of 1924. 
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MEASURE of professional im- 

mortality comes to every teacher 
who maintains membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of teachers have come 
and gone since it was organized in 1857, 
Few of the early members remain, but 
the victories they won for education are 
ours today. They stand as an inspiration 
to do our part to enrich the professional 
heritage. Great have been the achieve- 
ments of the Association. The duties that 
lie ahead are vastly greater. The need 
for devotion to the common enterprise 
must be made evident to every teacher, 
The fight is on to reduce school priy- 
ileges. The challenge has been thrown 
at us. Let us rally round the flag of pro- 
fessional organization. ‘The greater our 
combined strength, the surer the victory, 


HE luncheon given during the Chi- 

cago convention, celebrating the 
seventy-ninth birthday of Dr. A. E, 
Winship, is an event in which every 
teacher may have just pride. Dr. Win- 
ship, veteran, widely traveled and every- 
where loved, began his remarkable re- 
sponse to the tributes that had been paid 
him with the statement that he was 
“neither tired nor retired.” 


UPERINTENDENT WILLIAM 


McANDREW, of the Chicago 
schools, newly-elected president of the 
Department of Superintendence, speak- 
ing as an expert after fifty-five years of 
observation, says that “teachers are the 
cleanest minded, least 
dispensable, large body of workers in the 


most generous, 


country, more truly the makers of its 
prosperity than any other group can be.” 
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HE chairman of the Committee of 

One Hundred on Classroom ‘Teach- 
ing Problems, Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford of Denver, Colorado, has sent to 
each member of the Committee a ques- 
tionnaire which teachers may use as a 
guide in sending in their contributions. 
Do you feel that you are rendering your 
best service in the classroom? If not, 
why not? Read the following questions 
carefully and send your reply to the 
chairman. 


1. Do you think you have too many sub- 
jects to teach ? 

2. Does the classroom teacher receive too 
many detailed directions for teaching each 
subject? 

3. How would you effect a pleasanter co- 
operation between supervisors and classroom 
teachers ? 

4. Do you find that supervisors demand 
too much time for their special subject? 

5. Many people accuse the educational 
system of giving too much attention to the 
“fads and frills” of the experimental schools. 
Do these “fads and frills” lessen efficiency in 
the schoolroom? Or do you think the ex- 
perimental schools free from “fads and 
frills,’ and are they a help in solving class- 
room teaching problems? 

6. Do you think the present school day af- 
fords sufficient time for doing your work 
well? Are you in favor of a longer school 
day? If so, why? 

7. How far do you think “the modern 
classification of pupils’—by the three-fold 
tests—would go in solving your teaching 
problems? 

8. In your opinion, what is the ideal num- 
ber of pupils to a teacher in grade work? 

9. What was your most difficult classroom 
problem last year? 

10. What type of course of study do you 
find most helpful in’ your daily work: the 
outline, the detailed, the inspirational type, 
or the one requiring individual initiative 
in its use? 


The two preceding numbers of THE 
JourNaL have contained brief excerpts 
from letters from classroom teachers in 
all parts of the country. This month 
we are publishing several longer excerpts 
from letters which should be of interest 
to all those who are concerned with the 
problems of the classroom. 


TO me, the highest function of a teacher is 
to make honest, thoughtful citizens, but I am 
hampered by a number of circumstances. In 
the first place our schools will never be able 
to accomplish a small part of the work they 
ought to do while the parents of the children 





FRESH FROM THE CLASSROOM 


+ 


remain as indifferent as they are at present. 
There is a very small percentage of intel- 
ligent people who get the viewpoint of the 
school. We have an excellent organization 
and system of supervision in special subjects, 
but we have too few teachers for the number 
of pupils we teach. Our classes are so large 
that a fraction of a minute per child is al- 
lowed per day; hence, the teachers are 
rushed and over-tired and the children who 
need extra time and attention cannot have it. 
Still, the school authorities announce as a 
great accomplishment, that they have han- 
dled a large increase in enrolment with 
only a very small number of extra teachers. 
This is done to coax the taxpayers into pay- 
ing a small tax for a great service. At the 
same time these people are showing by sta- 
tistics that the students are suffering from 
this crowding. But they tell the latter fact 
to teachers. Why not show the public that 
they are losing in citizenship by their econ- 
omy in education? The present curriculum 
is too far advanced for the mental capacity 
of the children and too voluminous for the 
teachers to handle. The classroom teachers 
would appreciate skeleton outlines which 
would indicate the ground necessary to cover 
in a school term. Then we could enjoy en- 
riching and amplifying them from our own 
experiences and reading. We are contin- 
ually studying and might be better educators 
if we were given a chance to show what we 
can do. We are very soon able to judge the 
capabilities of each new class and if we are 
able to do half of what we are forced to 
claim for ourselves when applying for our 
positions, we are surely fit to put some origi- 
nality into our work. At present we are 
flooded with more bulletins, amended bulle- 
tins, and amendments than we have time to 
read. We have legislatures composed of 
politicians busily working for popularity, 
who are privileged to make freak laws for 
us to observe. When we want a beneficial 
law passed we have to take time from our 
work to lobby for it—B. S. W. 


WITH the inauguration of the duplicate 
plan in our school, we have been able to rid 
our system of most of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the old plan grade school.- The special 
subject, such as drawing, music, handwork, 
writing, and physical work, are under spe- 
cial teachers, leaving the academic subjects 
to the room or “home” teacher. In this way, 
only the class which is reciting or studying 
is in the room and the teacher is able to 
give her undivided attention to the subject 
at hand. We are able to group the chil- 
dren as to their ability much better in this 
system and have time for more individual 
work with retarded or slow pupils. We still 
have too much clerical work to do in the 
matter of records. Many of these dupli- 
cate each other and are of little use, but 
take much of the teacher’s time. In their 
desire to be helpful, the supervisory force 
sometimes is over-zealous and sends out 
much more material than one is able to di- 
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gest, with the result of all indigestion, in 
this case, a clogging of thought. With fewer 
numbers in our classes, we could accomplish 
much more than we do. On the whole, I 
think we are progressing, but it is very 
slow.—H. S. W. 


IT IS with great hesitancy that I send the 
enclosed exposition of what seems to me to 
be one of our vital problems. However, it 
is one that I wish might be discussed in our 
department, Fresh from the Classroom. As 
a classroom teacher, I used the traditional 
textbook. Later I had the experience of car- 
rying on my work without a textbook. Since 
I have been a teacher in a normal school, I 
have had an advisory and supervisory rela- 
tion to the problem. Recently I codperated 
with the superintendent of the parochial 
schools of Chicago in explaining to his 
teachers how an excellent textbook which 
they were using might be utilized in secur- 
ing results. What I have written is in part 
my reaction from that experience. It is 
only one instance. I have many others in 
mind. My experience has caused me to reach 
the conclusion that this is perhaps a typical 
problem. You see the background I have. 
It seems to me the teachers of-our country 
on the whole are very dependent on text- 
books, and yet they do not use them intelli- 
gently. I am wondering if I am right in 
this contention. As you see, I am deeply in- 
terested in the problem. Perhaps it is not 
one of vital importance. If it is, I should 


like the reactions of other teachers on it.— 
D. P. W. 


THE problems of the classroom teacher are 
legion. There is the problem of too much 
supervision sometimes, of unwise supervi- 
sion sometimes, and of late there seems a 
tendency to employ graduates with no real 
experience of the classroom. There is the 
problem of the large class, which needs no 
discussion. Here, too, the present tendency, 
because of economic pressure, is toward the 
large class, the most progressive theories to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Too many 
new things are tried out, and that without 
adequate preparation. Just at present the 
Horn Shield Card is the center of jnterest on 
the Coast. All schools are supplied with one 
set apiece and all grades from the first up use 
them. In one case it has led to a fifteen- 
minute schedule for the building, which is 
reported workable. The schedule looks well 
in print, but experts in the use of the cards 
admit that it takes at least five minutes to 
arrange them, and as many more to replace 
them, leaving five minutes for a fifteen-min- 
ute exercise. Of course such a condition 
leads to all sorts of malpractice. Why not 
equip two or three schools with a sufficient 
supply, then give that group of teachers the 
instruction necessary to a scientific use of 
the materials. Another problem, and a most 
inimical one, is the ever-increasing number 
of things to be taught and activities to be 
pursued. This has led to shortened recita- 
tion and study intervals (twenty-two and a 
half minutes is the average length of my 
program) with the result that a child is not 
much more than well started on a task, when 
time is called, and history must give place to 
arithmetic or penmanship. This tends to 
distraction rather than concentration, to dis- 
organization in place of organization.— 


A. B. S. W. 











Testing the Genuineness of Education 


students the materials in the Nation’s greatest industry—building lives through edu- 

cation. The formal examination helps to correlate the term’s work; it helps to indicate 
fundamentals; it helps in placing subjects according to their relative importance; and it helps 
in crystallizing hazy comprehensions. 

But knowledge is not education; expertness is not education; experience is not education; 
neither are high grades alone a measure of your educational attainments. Pencil or ink 
cannot write from your hand a record, for man to read, of the success of college training in 
your life. 

English, chemistry, cookery, languages, sewing, athletics, economics, recreation—all will 
lose their identity and blend into a life; lose their identity and become your stock in trade, 
your assets, your capital. 

Think seriously! Are you becoming truly educated? Are science, art, religion, ethics, 
molding you into the genuine college-bred man or woman? Let us inquire. Herein lies 
today’s examination—an introspective sort, a serious sort. 


(J resents BUILDINGS are the work-shops, books and laboratories the tools, and the 


Here are the Proofs 


You are not too proud to be seen in old clothes, doing honest, though menial, work. 

You respect age, be it clothed in silk or cotton. 

You find no pleasure in the discomfort of others. 

You speak only good of other people. 

You stand for your principles, even though friends oppose. 

You never shut common folks away from you by a wall of false dignity, of envy, of 
slander, or of priggishness. 

You always keep your promise, be it an engagement, an errand, or a duty to be per- 
formed. 

You find greatest pleasure in the highest types of literature, art, music, and entertain- 
ment, be it the drama, the club, or the movie. 

You seek as friends those who bring out the best there is in you, and you in turn ap- 
peal only to the highest motives in your associates. 


You are self-reliant in difficulties; you shoulder responsibility willingly ; you can create 
the means necessary to attain a difficult end; you are willing to accept and able to 
discharge the duties of leadership in club, school, community, county, or State. 


You are patient in the schoolroom, impartial, thorough, sociable, willing to spend and 
be spent. 


You are sought as a confidant by friends, as a leader by the crowd, as an arbiter by 
disputants, as an associate by the learned, as the soul of honor by the suspicious, 
as a playmate by children, as a companion by the timid, as an informant by the 
ignorant, as an optimist by the depressed, as a friend by all your acquaintances. 


What the School Offers 


Within you, not within your diploma, will rest the impress of this institution, its ideals, 
its courses, its faculty. 
The school seeks to offer you: 


A little knowledge. A desire for more. A trained mind, a trained hand, a strong body. 
High ideals—moral, intellectual, spiritual. A persistence that laughs at difficulties. The 
stuff out of which is built the symmetrically developed man or woman. 


WILL YOU ACCEPT? ARE YOU ACCEPTING? 


R. W. Getchell, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

















The Chicago Meeting 


Abstracts of Addresses before the General Sessions 


ORAL AIMS in the Training 
M of Youth—Moral education 

is more than an attempt to 
save young people from vice. College 
students rarely think that the problems 
of how unlike groups shall live together 
and how to build up a genuine world 
society need to be worked out in the light 
of great, comprehensive ideals for the 
whole of life. Our working classes do 
not regard their work as a service to 
mankind. Neither, for that matter, do 
their employers. To both sides, the 
day’s work is little more than a means 
to money-making. What wonder that 
they quarrel over the division of the 
spoils? Yet work should be taught as a 
way of supplying the needs of a better 
human living for all whom the work in 
any way affects. It is not taught in 
every school and home as yet. ‘The re- 
sults are revolt, strife, slipshod work, a 
feverish chase after senseless luxuries.— 
Henry Neumann, Brooklyn Society for 
Ethical Culture, New York City. 


ATIONAL OBLIGATIONS in 

Education — There are in the 
United States 5,000,000 persons ten 
years of age and over who cannot read 
and write in any language; about 
3,500,000 others who cannot speak, read 
or write the English language; several 
millions more who can barely read and 
write and are therefore practically il- 
literate. The presence of so large a 
number of illiterates and near-illiterates 
is a menace to American ideals and in- 
stitutions. Education is both a State 
and a National problem, because it is no 
longer possible to permit a child to grow 
into citizenship in ignorance anywhere 
without endangering every other citizen 
everywhere. The next step in Ameri- 
can education is providing National aid 
for all forms of education. Shall the 
Federal Government make appropria- 
tions for the building of locks and dams, 
for the deepening of rivers and the dig- 
ging of canals, for the construction of 
railroads and public highways, for the 
reclamation service, for farm demonstra- 
tion purposes, for the eradication of boll 
weevil, cattle tick and hog cholera, and 
at the same time neglect the nobler duty 
of preparing its children for citizen- 
ship ?—John W. Abercrombie, State Su- 
perintendent of Education for Alabama. 


NCOURAGEMENTS—That our 

jazz age is producing voung men 
and women of wholesome outlook and 
solid character is a tribute to our Ameri- 
can schools. At a time when doubt is 
expressed as to the effectiveness of many 
of our National institutions and the 
functioning of various governmental and 
private enterprises, it is significant to 
note that no doubt is expressed as to the 
value to society of our public-school sys- 
tem. Despite the fact that in the span 
of one generation our whole industrial 
system has been changed by the remark- 
able developments along mechanical 
lines, the schools have consistently pro- 
duced people to man the machinery. 
Despite the tremendous influx of alien 
populations, the rate of illiteracy in the 
Nation has been steadily decreasing. 
The old school of the three R’s had a 
simple problem compared with that pre- 
sented by the limitless field of human 
knowledge to be tapped in this third de- 
cade of the twentieth centurv. The 
spirit of youth has in these last ten years 
surprisingly permeated the mothers and 
fathers and grandmothers and grand- 
fathers of the rising generation. So that 
to all the other burdens of the school has 
been added that of furnishing the influ- 
ence which once came from the normal 
American home.—William Mather 
Lewis, President of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 


HE NEXT Step in World Peace— 

World peace is the next forward 
step in education. The abolition of war 
might be handled in a legal manner by 
first declaring war a crime. You cannot 
disarm unless you outlaw war. Secret 
diplomacy causes war and feeds upon 
war. When war is outlawed, the prin- 
cipal reason for secrecy will fail. When 
war ceases the manufacture of munitions 
will cease. It is neither possible nor 
necessary to abolish the causes of war 
before we make war illegal. We did not 
abolish jealousy, hatred, nor greed be- 
fore we made murder a crime. There 
will always be some crime and some 
violence. Society penalizes it. We can- 
not afford to wait for nations to become 
perfect before we enact international law 
that will declare war a crime against 
civilization—Florence Allen, Judge, 
Ohio Supreme Court, Columbus, Ohio. 
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DUCATIONAL EXPENDI- 

TURES Considered as_ Invest- 
ments—The statement that we are 
spending too much for education is en- 
titled to no credence until we know all 
the evidence has been considered. Divi- 
dends must be weighed and the cost 
of its discontinuance computed. The 
wealth and power of America are un- 
surpassed. The potentialities of modern 
science are infinite. Is it good business 
to put these tremendous forces in the 
hands of a nation of sixth graders? Is 
it sound economy to curtail the activities 
of the one tax-suppcrted institution de- 
voted to the up*uilding of character and 
citizenship? Public sentiment has de- 
manded and secured a new high school 
somewhere in the United States every 
day of every year for the past twenty- 
eight years, and has widely insisted on 
opening school buildings for evening use. 
The State itself has compelled our 
health service, physical education, con- 
tinuation schools, and special attention 
to mental defectives. Chambers of Com- 
merce and organized labor have united 
to secure attention to the question of vo- 
cational education. Recent expansions 
of public-school service are a reflection 
of the public will. They are not of 
mushroom growth. ‘They represent in 
educational service what the greatest 
democracy in the world calmly and de- 
liberately over a period of years has con- 
cluded it cannot afford to be without.— 
E. C. Hartwell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Sone pea FADS—That element of 
the curriculum is most fundamental 
which gives the individual the greatest 
amount of exercise for his highest mental 


characteristic, the power of making 
choice. The fundamental nature of a 
subject of the curriculum may be meas- 
ured by the degree in which it is not sub- 
ject to mechanical substitution. The 
typewriter has greatly lessened the 
fundamental character of penmanship 
and the adding machine with its various 
operations detracts greatly from the 
fundamental quality of much that has 
been stressed in our arithmetical courses 
of study. Business practice leads us to 
expect that arithmetical principles will 
continue to hold their own in educational 
values but that, in an increasing degree, 
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certain arithmetical skills will give way 
to mechanical substitutions and to that 
extent lose their fundamental character 
in the curriculum.—O. L. Reid, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Youngstown, Ohio. 


URAL EDUCATION—The pol- 
icy of centralization is bound to 
win in time through its own merit and 
in proportion as its value becomes known 
by trial. In the future, as in the past, 
progress in this direction will be most 
safely made first through special enact- 
ment for certain sections, then through 
permissive legislation for the entire 
State, and finally, when most rural sec- 
tions have been converted, through a 
mandatory law for all. There is no rea- 
son for discouragement over the present 
situation. ‘The achievements of today 
have been strung out over many years 
and have often been preceded by unsuc- 
cessful attempts and not infrequently fol- 
lowed by reaction. But there has been 
a steady, if slow, advancement, and, 
amid all the adverse conditions and bitter 
opposition, the principle of consolidation 
has shown its strength. It can no longer 
be regarded as a mere experiment or fad ; 
it has won a permanent place in practical 
school administration. It is preliminary 
and fundamental to effectiveness in all 
other reforms—in building, equipment, 
content, and method.—Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, President of the University of 
the State of New York and State Com- 
missioner of Education. 


HE NEED AND HOPE OF 
THE CITY—Much of the evil in 
the government of large cities is due to 
a belief, all too widely held, that munici- 
pal government is necessarily incom- 
petent and generally corrupt. Many 
people who would be unwilling or 
ashamed to express this view undoubt- 
edly act upon it. Many men who could 
contribute much to any attack upon 
municipal government abuses not only 
make no such attack, either personally 
or in conjunction with others, but even 
submit to the existence of such conditions 
as being inevitable and now and then 
feel the necessity of paying tribute to 
men and organizations in transactions 
undeniably illegal. And they do this not 
only because they feel personally in- 
adequate to resist lawless demands and 
impositions, but because deep in their 
hearts they regard the municipal corrup- 
tion which permits such demands as an 
inevitable and inescapable thing. 
But the old idea that the government 
of large cities is necessarily corrupt was 





effectually and completely exploded in 
Cleveland by Mayor Johnson, who, in 
the course of an administration extend- 
ing over some nine years, gradually but 
steadily rooted it out and made it so 
plainly unnecessary that the community 
would never again tolerate the common 
forms of corruption and graft which 
may be found in almost any large city. 
And with the element of corruption elim- 
inated—-and by corruption I mean not 
merely the payment of money but the 
use of public power and authority to 
reward friends and punish enemies—I 
think it has been demonstrated in every 
city of any size in this country that it is 
possible to have a larger degree of ef- 
ficiency in city government.—W. R. 
Hopkins, City Manager, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


S ew BUDGET PROBLEM—One 
of the most trying hazards among 
city and State superintendents is the 
budget problem. The superintendent 
must have an aggressive and a progres- 
sive program. Increased expenditure 
with a rising tax rate brings opposition 
of large tax-payers who are often in- 
fluential members of a community. Su- 
perintendents today are being attacked 
for extravagance in a way that is almost 
alarming. You as a superintendent can- 
not go far beyond public opinion; you 
must mold the public opinion and sell 
the schools—methods, activities, and 
program—to the community, and to the 
tax-payer. In making your budget, you 
can include only what you have sold to 
the community and what you can pay 
for. Your budget must be carefully, 
specifically, and_ scientifically made. 
Your board has the right to ask: How 
is this money to be expended? What 
will be the result?—J. H. Beveridge, 
Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 


IGHER EDUCATION — One 
of the facts that has been slowly 
borne in upon those in administrative 
positions in higher institutions of learn- 
ing is that among the many factors that 
are responsible for the failure of many 
students in college are the following: 
(1) A sheer lack of intellectual ability; 
(2) the absence of certain necessary 
moral and character qualities; (3) the 
failure of what it means to work and 
how to work; (4) the lack of a definite 
objective when they enter college. 
A knowledge of these factors, and 
particularly of the fourth, has con- 
tributed to another movement equally 











significant in the field of higher educa- 
tion and that is the movement to give 
more individual attention to entering stu- 
dents and to offer them intelligent voca- 
tional advice. ‘This movement has not 
had easy sailing in all institutions, nor 
has there been anything like unanimous 
approval of it on the part of university 
men. Yale has her all-university fresh- 
man year, Princeton her tutorial system, 
Harvard her upper classmen’s advisory 
system, Northwestern her personnel of- 
ficer, and many other institutions their 
advisory officers for the giving of voca- 
tional advice, and the selection and place- 
ment of students. 

Not enough attention has been paid 
to the improvement of teaching in the 
past. Instructors have been selected on 
the basis of their scholastic qualifications 
and their ability to carry on research, 
Promotion has depended upon ability in 
these respects, and it still does and should 
to a large extent. Nothing can have a 
healthier reactionary effect upon instruc- 
tion than attention on the part of the in- 
structor to an improvement of the teach- 
ing act itself. In the future, more con- 
sideration will be paid to it—L. D. Coff- 
man, President, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


HE NATION’S PART in Ameri- 

can Education—There can be no 
question with respect to the National 
significance of education. It is clear that 
neither learning nor ignorance can be 
segregated within the borders of any 
State. No State can be educationally 
self-sufficient. From the figures made 
available by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research we find that the per 
capita income varies from $345 in one 
State to $874 in another. From the in- 
vestigations of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry it is discovered that the poorer 
States in some instances are spending as 
large or larger proportion of their in- 
come for education than are certain of 
the wealthy States. These facts point 
clearly to the soundness of those pro- 
visions of the Education Bill which au- 
thorize appropriations to be made by 
Congress from taxes collected through- 
out the Nation to the several States in 
proportion to the size of the problem 
which they have to attack in the removal 
of illiteracy, the Americanization of the 
foreign-born, the training of teachers, 
the development of a program of physical 
education, and the improvement of their 
rural schools—George D. Strayer, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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The Chicago Resolutions 


Unanimously Adopted, February 28, 1924 


cation must not be reduced. 

That is the keynote of the plat- 
form which was unanimously adopted by 
the Department of Superintendence at 
Chicago under the leadership of Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
of schools, Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. The continuance of Amer- 
ican Education Week, an _ ex- 
emplary system of public education 
for the Nation’s capital, the avoid- 
ance of war, the improvement of 
rural schools, law observance, ef- 
ficient teaching service, and the 
Education Bill are other subjects 
considered in the platform, which 
should be carefully read by every 
teacher and studied in every teach- 
ers’ club and college in the land. 
In addition to Superintendent 
Ballou, the Resolutions Committee 
included the following members: 
Thomas E. Johnson, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan; J. M. Gwinn, 
superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco, California; Mabel C. 
Bragg, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Newton, Massachusetts ; 
L. B. Evans, superintendent of 
schools, Augusta, Georgia; Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, State su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
Denver, Colorado; F. D. Boynton, 
superintendent of schools, Ithaca, 
New York. 

This committee presented the 
following report, which was 
imously adopted : 

American Education W eek—In order 
that the American people may have a 
full knowledge of the plans and pur- 
poses of those who are engaged in teach- 
ing the youth of America, and thereby 
be convinced of the economic and patri- 
otic value of education, and in order that 
the patriotic and financial support of 
American public education may be com- 
Mensurate with its importance in our 
representative democracy, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence gives its cordial 
endorsement to the observance of Edu- 
cation Week throughout the Nation. 

We commend the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and of the 
several States in issuing proclamations on 


Fy stion ust for public edu- 


* 
unan- 


this subject, and ask for a continuance 
of their endorsements. 

We hereby call upon the profession to 
continue to prepare plans and programs 
for this appointed week that will still 
further carry to the people a message 


ness management, and teaching service. To 
this end we urge the immediate passage of 
the Teachers’ Salary Bill now pending before 
Congress. 


To avoid war—We recognize both 
that another world war would destroy 
civilization and that the hope of 





















HEATED debate upon a resolution 
advocating the establishment of a 
Department of Education in the Cabi- 
net is anticipated in the National Edu- 
cation Association convention here.” So 
reads the first sentence in an editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, Thursday, February 28, the 
day on which the Department of Super- 
intendence was to vote on its resolu- 
tions. As was the case in Boston in 
July, 1922, under similar circumstances, 
the prediction proved without founda- 
tion. The Department of Superintend- 
ence unanimously, enthusiastically, and 
for the sixth time endorsed the Educa- 
tion Bill. The Bill was also endorsed 
during the Chicago meetings by the 
Educational Press Association of 
America, representing a combined circu- 
lation of more than 800,000, and by the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. These votes were also unanimous 
and enthusiastic. Disregarding minor 
details, the forces representing public 
education in the Nation are united upon 
the great principles of the Education 
Bill and are willing to fight for them to 
the finish. 


of what has been done, what is being 
done, and what should be done to insure 
the safety of the Republic by a full meas- 
ure of education for all its citizens. 
Education in the Nation’s capital— 
We reaffirm our position regarding edu- 
cation in the Nation’s capital by the 
repetition of the resolution adopted by 
the Department of Superintendence in 


1923, as follows: 


We note with satisfaction and heartily en- 
dorse the expressed intention of Congress to 
make the school system of Washington the 
model system of the country. We pledge to 
Congress our hearty support of this pro- 
posed legislation and of such appropriation 
of funds as may be necessary to provide in 
the Nation’s capital a system of public edu- 
cation which shall exemplify to the Nation 
the best in administration, supervision, busi- 
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today and the security of the 
future lie in an adequate educa- 
tion. To this end we demand a 
program of education which, by 
bringing about a better under- 
standing among the people of the 
world, will speedily produce 2 
situation in which offensive wars 
will become impossible. 

Rural education—We recognize 
the rural-school problem as one of 
the most important and difficult in 
American education. It is a fun- 
damental problem in American 
life. It is a question that concerns 
people of the city as vitally as it 
does the people of the country. 

It has been the long-established 
policy of the Department of Su- 
perintendence to promote the wel 
fare of the rural schools in the 
same degree as the city schools, 
and we, therefore, endorse the 
action of the President of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 
the appointment of the Committee 
of One Hundred to devise ways 
and means for the solution of this 
problem. 

We solicit the interest and co- 
operation of every organization 
and of men and women interested 
in rural-life betterment to the end that 
the permanence, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of people in rural communities may 
be insured. . 

Education Bill—We have noted with | 
great satisfaction and approval that 
President Coolidge in his first message 
to Congress gave expression to his high 
regard for education and to a belief that 
education is a fundamental requirement 
of National activity and is worthy of a 
Department in the National Govern- 
ment and a place in the Cabinet. 

The clear and forceful statement of 
the President in his message has greatly 
encouraged us in the hope for an early 
and favorable consideration of the Edu- 
cation Bill now before Congress. 

We affirm our allegiance to the Edu- 
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cation Bill in the language of the reso- 
lution adopted last year, as follows: 

We recognize that a Department of Edu- 
cation is necessary in order that the educa- 
tional activities of our National Government 
shall be efficiently and economically admin- 
istered. We believe that National sanction 
and National leadership can be provided 
only in the person of a Secretary of Educa- 
tion in the President’s Cabinet. Federal aid 
for the purpose of stimulating the several 
States to remove illiteracy, Americanize the 
foreign-born, prepare teachers, develop ade- 
quate programs of physical education, and 
equalize educational opportunities, is in ac- 
cord with our long-established practice and 
is demanded by the present crisis in educa- 
tion. 


Law observance—We recognize that 
our civilization is in danger of being un- 
dermined by the failure of our people to 
observe the laws of our country and the 
communities in which they live. We 
further recognize the fact that law ob- 
servance can be best secured by proper 
observation and training. We therefore 
urge that the schools of America stress 
as never before the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American citizenship—partici- 
pation in governmental activities and 
complete loyalty and obedience to its 
laws and respect for duly constituted 
authorities. 

Efficient service of teachers — The 
great body of the people of our country 
are demanding increasingly higher stand- 
ards of education. These demands are 
resulting in the new, vitalized educa- 
tional program in our schools. There is 
a clarion call for broadly educated, 
highly trained leaders with clear vision 
and high ideals. 

The Department of Superintendence 
commends the inspiring and efficient 
service of teachers, principals, and super- 
visors who are whole-heartedly devoting 
their lives to this high type of patriotic 
service, and urges increasing understand- 
ing, appreciation, and support by the 
public of these teachers, principals, and 
supervisors in the schools of America. 

No reduction in appropriations for 
public education—The unprecedented 
rise in the cost of public education as 
represented in the elementary and sec- 
ondary fields may be traced to definite 
causes. It is the conviction of the 
American people that an education is the 
birthright of every child in this democ- 
racy. Within the period from 1890 to 


1920 it became necessary to expand the 
elementary-school plant seventy per cent 
and the high-school plant one thousand 
per cent, with like extensions in the in- 
structing staff, to take care of the ten 
million additional children in the ele- 





mentary and two million in the second- 
ary school. The increase in population, 
vast as that was for the period named, 
does not account for the increase in at- 
tendance. The real reason is the differ- 
ence in conception on the part of the 
people as to what their schools should do. 
Compulsory attendance laws brought 
children by the thousand into schools, the 
age limit was raised, and civic organiza- 
tions inaugurated “back-to-school move- 
ments.” 

The public demanded physical and 
health education, courses in civics and 
patriotism, in fire and accident preven- 
tion, in music and drawing, in industrial 
and household arts, in science and com- 
mercial studies, expanded options in 
foreign languages and history, classes for 
the mentally and physically disabled, 
part-time and continuation courses, open- 
air schools, night schools, summer terms; 
in short, a public service was demanded 
of the schools to meet changing domestic 
and economic conditions unheard of a 
generation ago. Local pressure and 
legislative enactment established the pres- 
ent public-school program and changed 
public schools from places for the intel- 
lectual training of a selected few to 
public-service stations whereby and 
wherein all might be equally served ir- 
respective of race, color, creed, economic 
status, or parental occupation. 

If the present conception, which seems 
to be the creed of the American people, 
is to continue and the public schools 
remain public service stations, then it is 
futile to discuss a diminishing cost for 
public education. On the other hand, 
if every child of school age is to receive 
what is conceded to be his just due— 
namely, a full school day five days each 
week—the cost of school construction 
must goon. For example, two hundred 
millions are required at this moment for 
school construction in a single State if 
the children of that State are to enjoy 
this privilege. 

There is another factor in the recent 
cost of education. As late as 1917, sal- 
aries of teachers were proverbially and 
disgracefully low. Because of this, at 
no time in the history of American edu- 
cation has there been an adequate supply 
of trained teachers. At the present 
time, public education is suffering because 
of this lack. If public education is ever 
to have an adequate supply of trained 
teachers, millions more must be provided 
for our teacher-training schools. When 
an adequate trained instruction staff 
is had, the cause for the charge that 
“superficiality now obtains in public 





education” will have been removed, 
Prior to 1917, thousands of trained 
teachers left the profession because sal. 
aries had dropped below maintenance 
level. The situation became so serious 
that public sentiment crystallized into a 
Nation-wide movement for better al- 
aries for teachers. “This movement re- 
sulted in legislative enactment setting a 
minimum wage and annual increments, 
While teachers’ salaries have materially 
increased in the number of dollars, there 
has been no corresponding increase in 
purchasing power. This movement, 
therefore, must go on. Present salary 
levels must be maintained and in many 
instances advanced, if we are to secure 
men and women of the same standards 
of ability and efficiency required in gen- 
eral business. If the schools are to 
Americanize the 13,000,000 of foreign 
born now in this country and the millions 
more yet to come, if they are to banish 
illiteracy, if they are to take over the 
care of the health of childhood, and do 
the other things that the people now 
expect them to do, then there must be no 
expectation of a reduction in appropria- 
tions for public education, either State 
or local. 

Can the Nation finance the program? 
The late Franklin K. Lane placed the 
annual loss to the Nation from illiteracy 
at $826,000,000. The Provost General 
places the loss due to remedial physical 
defects at still greater figures. In 1920, 
Federal statisticians placed the Nation’s 
bill for luxuries at $22,500,000,000— 
a sum approximately equal to the cost 
of the Government from the adoption of 
the Constitution to the declaration of 
war against Germany, a sum _ large 
enough to replace the public-school plant 
from the ground up. The American 
people own fourteen out of every seven- 
teen automobiles that the world has 
built. A single State has within the 
last fifteen years built State roads suffi- 
cient to lay three parallel routes from 
New York to San Francisco and had 
$200,000,000 left for the development 
of its canal system. 

It may be necessary to cut down ex 
penses, but it should not be done by rob 
bing childhood of its birthright. The 
remedy rests in a more scientific distri- 
bution of funds and the equalization of 
taxation. The destiny of the public 
schools is the destiny of the Republic; the 
Nation of the future must pass through 
the schoolroom where the traditions of 
our free institutions are conserved and 
transmitted. What that future shall be 
rests with the American people. 
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Making Swimming Pools Safe 


JosEPH GARDNER TEwW 


Physics Department, Hammond High School 
Hammond, Indiana 


E have often observed in our mod- 

ern civilization that history re- 
peats itself. The truth of this is well 
shown in the case of public bathing 
pools. ‘The Latin student of our high 
school learns of the Roman bathing 
places and of the popularity of bathing 
in the days of Caesar. But our early 
American literature contains scant men- 
tion of the bathing customs of our fore- 
fathers, and the inclusion of swimming 
in the curriculum of schools was not 
even thought of until a comparatively 
few years ago. 

That the swimming pool is becoming 
an important factor in secondary as well 
as in university training is indicated by 
the present tendency to equip high 
schools with one or more pools. Out 
of a total of twenty-four high schools 
in Chicago ten are equipped so as to in- 
clude swimming in their course of train- 
ing. In 1917 sixteen cities provided 
bathing facilities in school buildings, 
while swimming was taught by school 
authorities in eleven different cities, 
where facilities provided by other or- 
ganizations were used.” 

It is estimated that there were 1254 
pools in operation in the United States 
during 1920, and that many of these 
were a part of secondary school equip- 
ment. Thus it can be seen that the idea 
of including swimming as a_ regular 


; ' Peterson, E. A. Am. Phys. Educ. R. 1917. 


course of instruction in high schools has 
become popular, and that a considerable 
item of expense, added to the already 


Se 


high cost of maintaining a public-school 
system, must be considered by school 
officials and taxpayers alike. Such ex- 
pense warrants a careful weighing of 
the advantages and any possible disad- 
vantage resulting from the installation 
of pool equipment. 

The hygienic, educational, and phys- 
ical advantages of swimming ace well 
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known. Swimming teaches the student 
the desirability of regular bathing, and 
inasmuch as a clean body makes for a 
clean mind it increases the morale of 
the school as well as promotes its gen- 
eral health. It is an exercise that in- 
volves the whole body with little likeli- 
hood of strain or overtaxation of muscles. 
It increases the circulation of the blood 
and relieves fatigue by removing stored- 
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up wastes. It re-energizes the student 
so that he becomes mentally alert in suc- 
ceeding classes. Not only does swim- 
ming teach a student self-control and 
self-assurance, but a means is provided 
whereby in the emergency his life or 
that of another may be saved. The high- 
school boy particularly likes to be in the 
water, and pools offer an inducement for 
a keener appreciation of school life. 
Lastly, such exercise provides a means 
whereby any hidden skin disease or 
physical defect may be readily detected, 
and thus reduces to a minimum the pos- 
sibility of the spread of certain con- 
tagious diseases from such a source. 
Although most skin diseases may read- 
ily be detected and students with such 
diseases can be barred from the pool, 
great danger from the more or less 
closely congregated body of students lies 
in the contamination of the water by the 
disease carrier. This apparently well in- 
dividual may contaminate the surround- 
ing water with mouth, respiratory, skin, 
The other 
students, lacking the natural or acquired 
immunity of the carrier, become exposed 
to the disease. The problem of disin- 
fecting the water is, therefore, one of the 
most important factors in pool operation. 


or intestinal micro-organisms. 
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For the future of the South 


ECAUSE of the rematk- 

able development of its 
natural resources, the South 
today is taking a new leader- 
ship in the economic progress 
of the nation. 


But this leadership, if it is 
to be maintained, must have a 
more enduring foundation than 
the possession a:.d exploitation 
of material things. 


The South of tomorrow will 
be made by the children of to- 
day. The boys now in school 
and attending the churches 
will be the captains of industry 
and the leaders in the profes- 
sions a few years hence. 


Citizenship is in the making 
in the schools and the churches. 


A great responsibility rests 
upon the shoulders of the 
teachers of the South—in the 
pulpit and in the class-room. 


But the compensation ac- 
corded the great majority of 
them is inadequate. 


The Southern Railway Sys- 
tem, which pays three muilion 
dollars per annum in school 
taxes, voices not only its own 
best interest but the ambition 
of its 60,000 employees in re- 
spect to the future of their 
children and their section, 
when it expresses the view that 
greater rewards should be of- 
fered the men and women who 
are building Southern citizen- 
ship of tomorrow. 





determined by his education. 





living, but also in enriched industrial and commercial development. 
ability both to produce and to consume the products of farm and factory are 
It is gratifying to see leaders of great industrial 
enterprises recognizing this truth, This extract from a poster, which the 


BPUCATION is an investment that yields large dividends not only in better 


Man’s 


Southern Railway System has given to its patrons in dining cars and posted 
in its stations, is one of many evidences of the growing appreciation of educa- 
tion by leaders in industry and commerce. 


In general there are seven different 
methods employed to accomplish disin- 
fection. The following materials are 
used as disinfecting agents: (1) Ultra- 
violet light, (2) “Lectrocide,” (3) Cop- 
per sulphate, (4) “Hychlorite,” (5) 
Ozone, (6) Chlorine, (7) Calcium or 
sodium hypochlorite. 

Of these the last two mentioned are 
most commonly used because of their 
ease of application, high germicidal 
property, and low cost. The use of 
ozone, however, offers certain ad- 
vantages which many of the others lack. 
It effects the sterilization of water with- 
out the addition of substances injurious 
to the mucous membrane; it clarifies and 


‘Report of Committee on Bathing Places 
of the American Public Health Association. 








deodorizes as well as disinfects the 
water; it accomplishes sterilization al- 
most automatically, necessitating the 
giving of but little attention to the ap- 
paratus used. The chief objection to 
the use of ozone seems to be one of ex- 
pense. In the Hammond, Indiana High 
School, the power equipment consists of 
two direct current generators, which 
provide ample power for the operation 
of a direct coupled motor-generator set, 
the current from which is raised to a 
potential of 10,000 volts, the pressure 
necessary to produce an arc which ef- 
fects the splitting of air with the forma- 
tion of ozone. 

Although ozone has many qualities 
that commend its use, it should be borne 
in mind that infection generally takes 
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place in the pool and that method 
which carries on the disinfection in the 
tank has certain advantages. We have 
found, however, that in the case of ozone 
the disinfecting action is carried on into 
the pool to some extent, and that the 
bacterial flora is kept sufficiently low by 
the continuous circulation of the water 
through the pressure filters and the 
ozone mixing towers. 

Regardless of the method employed 
for pool disinfection, a daily test should 
be made of the bacterial flora of the 
water, as a check on the efficiency of the 
sterilizing agent. Such a check is as im- 
portant in safe pool management as the 
requirement of a bath with warm water 
and soap preceding the swim. 

The importance of operating pools 
according to definite standards has been 
for some time recognized by health and 
State officials. So far thirteen States 
have passed regulations fer the sanitary 
operation of swimming pools.’ Re- 
cently the committee on bathing places 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion has submitted a tentative sanitary 
code with standards for swimming pool 
waters to serve as a model for drafting 
uniform rules and regulations by State 
and municipal authorities. The code 
covers such points as the chemical and 
physical quality of water, bacterial 
analysis of water, cleaning, bathing load 
limits, and operating control. 

Though the physical quality of water, 
cleaning, bathing load limits, and op- 
erating control can be taken care of 
locally, it is not always possible to make 
a chemical and bacterial examination 
with the usual school equipment. In 
large cities maintaining public health lab- 
oratories such analyses can be taken care 
of outside the school, but in many in- 
stances chemical tests and tests for bae- 
teria have to be made locally. This re- 
quires special apparatus as well as 4 
trained technician. When the student 
body is large, and a school physician or 
nurse is employed, such a laboratory may 
serve a dual function of assisting im 
toxin-anti-toxin treatment, Schick tests, 
etc., as well as checking up daily on the 
efficiency of disinfection of the water. 

Disinfection of pool water has be 
come sufficiently advanced to minimize 
the danger from infection due to asso- 
ciation of individuals under such con- 
ditions, thus removing the chief objec 
tion to the use of pools in secondary 
schools, while the obvious advantages 
gained by their use recommends their 
installation in every school sufficiently 
large to warrant their expense. 
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Camp Roosevelt—Boy Builder 


Mayor F. L. Beats, U. S. A. 


Supervisor, Physical Education, Chicago Public High Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 


T WAS Theodore Roosevelt who said: 
“If you are going to do anything per- 
manent for the average man, you have 
to begin before he is a man. The 
chances of success lie in the work with 
the boy and not with the man.” 

What with school occupying several 
hours of the day, a few hours for play 
and home-work later on, errands on Sat- 
urdays and Sunday-school on Sundays, 
the average boy is busily occupied during 
the ten months of school life, and there 
is little opportunity to put in this “work” 
which is to make the future man more of 
a success. “hese months are well filled, 
generally with useful occupation. But 
the other two months, the summer vaca- 
tion period—that is the time which hangs 
heavy on the boy’s hands, which is the 
hazard of his life. A boy is never idle; 
his time will be occupied either construc- 
tively or destructively; it is seldom neu- 
tral. And in the summer time, when 
his time is his own from morning until 
night, who is there that can find enough 
things for a healthy, vigorous lad to do 
to keep him out of mischief? Certainly 
it is no easy task, especially in the big 
cities, where pool rooms, billiard halls, 
and other obnoxious places are to be 
found on every side. 

This, obviously, is the precise time for 
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H UNGRY and expectant these lads await the co 


putting into practice the good work about 
which Theodore Roosevelt spoke. But 
how is it to be done? This is not a new 
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one solution has been found, a solution 


which affects not only Chicago boys, but 
is available to school boys from any com- 
munity, many of which would be unable 
to launch such an extensive program 
unaided. Nor, indeed, is the Chicago 
plap being operated without aid. Some 
of the strongest national organizations 


contribute generously toward its main- 





UNIOR CADETS receiving instruction in building teepees, lean-tos, and 
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tenance and operation. 
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bridges at Camp Roosevelt, on Silver Lake, sixty-five miles from Chicago. 


question by any means. It is one which 
has received the earnest consideration of 
many of our leading educators. 

In the Chicago public-school system, 





Hall, where everyone will do justice to the substantial food prepared. 


mmand to march into the Mess 


The plan for “getting at” the boy, for 
training him in good citizenship and 
character building, is a simple one, and 
one which all boys love. It is through 
means of a summer camp, Camp Roose- 
velt, where boys may live out in the open, 
do the things boys love to do—swim, 
hike, shoot a gun, ride a horse, and at 
the same time derive the benefits of a 
carefully planned summer-school course, 
all under strict military discipline which 
is exacting but not irksome. And under- 
lying all else, runs the primary motive 
of this institution, to build character by 
instilling habits of initiative, self-control, 
loyalty, patriotism, good manners and 
courtesy, spirit of service, and finally, 
respect for law and order. 

To carry on successfully such an ex- 
tensive program and make it really effec- 
tive for five or six hundred boys, a large 
staff is necessary. Realizing the potenti- 
ality of this enterprise, the War Depart- 
ment each summer assigns officers and 
non-commissioned officers to the camp to 
carry on the military instruction. ‘The 
Y. M. C. A. sends a staff of from eight 


to ten secretaries to look after the com- 
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fort and well-being of the boys, to super- 
vise their spiritual training, and to plan 
nightly entertainments. The Red Cross 
doctprs and nurses on the grounds look 
after the health and sanitation of the 
camp and give instruction in first aid, 
swimming, and resuscitation methods, 
while public-spirited men _ contribute 
funds to carry on the work. In this 
way, several hundred boys are benefited 
each summer at a minimum cost. 
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Those of our readers who have grow- 
ing sons, or who have an interest in boys, 
will find much valuable information in a 
study of the Camp Roosevelt literature, 
which may be obtained from the Board 
of Education, 460 South State Street, 
Chicago, at any time. The camp is lo- 
cated on Silver Lake, near La Porte, 
Indiana, sixty-five miles from Chicago 
on the New York Central Lines, and is 
easily accessible. 


Big Things Done at Chicago’ 


HE Department of Superintendence 

is a lively, going concern. Its 
work is continuous and cumulative. Yet 
each meeting of the Department has 
certain definite characteristics and makes 
certain distinctive contributions. With 
no attempt scientifically to weigh and 
measure the product, it may be well to 
see what features of the recent Chicago 
convention stand out most clearly. Here 
are what seem to be the ten most far- 
reaching characteristics of the recent 
Chicago convention. 

1. Service work of education. Method 
discussions of special subjects, which 
have been the rule in many previous 
meetings, were subordinated to discus- 
sions of the larger part education plays 
in community, State,and Nation building. 

2. A program of educational econom- 
ics. Practical discussions on_ school 
finance, school budgets, tax levies, and 
various forms of school support, were 
participated in by educators in every 
grade of work. ‘The program of tax- 
supported public schools was discussed 
on the background of a complete pro- 
gram of social economics, with an honest 
desire to secure intelligent codperation 
and mutual understanding. If present 
educational service is to continue, if nec- 
essary improvements are to be made, 
leaders agreed that there should be no 
expectation of reductions in appropria- 
tions made for the support of public edu- 
cation. 

3. Continuing constructive revision of 
the curriculum. Twin in importance 
with discussions on school finance, were 
the all-pervasive discussions on curricu- 
lum revision and adjustment. Every- 
where there prevailed the conviction 
favoring continuing constructive revision 
of the curriculum from within, in order 
to meet definitely and practically the 


*Prepared for THe Journat by J. W. 
Searson, Professor of English, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


community needs from without. Teacher 
participation in curriculum making and 
codperative determination of needed cur- 
riculum changes were dominant notes 
throughout the discussions. 

4. The wholesome spirit of comrade- 
ship. A veritable riot of breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners, teas, receptions, and 
special group jovialities did much to 
cement friendships and develop a whole- 
some spirit of good comradeship, and to 
form a happy background for the more 
serious discussion of the formal pro- 
grams. ‘This spirit culminated in the 
complimentary dinner given at the close 
of the convention to Doctor A. E. 
Winship, editor of The Journal of Edu- 
cation, on his seventy-ninth birthday. 

5. The passion for fact finding. 
Never before was the passion for fact 
finding and scientific research more gen- 
erally in evidence. The necessity to ob- 
tain exact facts and figures as a basis for 
judgment and action was clearly rec- 
ognized. ‘The general terms survey and 
research were reinforced by the specific 
demand for job analyses, case studies, 
and performance records. 

6. Unshaken faith in public education. 
Throughout the various sections of the 
Department and in its many afhliated 
bodies, there was a pronounced and posi- 
tive re-afirmation of the big program 
of public education as outlined in the 
Sterling-Reed Bill. Not indifference 
nor sagging enthusiasm but everywhere 
aggressive leadership, unshaken faith in 
the future of public education, and the 
positive belief in the certainty of the 
triumphs of reasonable educational pro- 
grams were clearly in evidence. In its 
final pronouncements, the Department 
expressed itself as being in hearty ac- 
cord with President Coolidge on the 
need and importance of education in a 
democracy. 

7. Character education. Greater and 
more insistent than ever before, the note 
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of character education was heard in 
every group and on every program. The 
need to stress moral and religious edu- 
cation, to measure character traits, and 
to estimate individuals according to 
standards of total performance, was 
everywhere felt and everywhere ex. 
pressed with force and clearness. 

8. Citizenship training through prac- 
tice. Cultivating law-observance habits, 
proper law enforcement, and a working 
understanding of complete personal, 
civic, and social relationships were un- 
mistakable and often highly colored 
threads in the warp of educational dis- 
cussions in every session. Citizenship 
training through daily practice as an es- 
sential in a democracy was generally rec- 
ognized as among the most important 
essentials of public education. 

9. Physical well-being. Good health 
as a fundamental in education was al- 
most universally recognized. ‘The need 
for a definite health program for all 
grades was clearly recognized. Discus- 
sions on physiology, hygiene, and kindred 
subjects merged themselves into practical 
programs of physical well-being. 

10. 4d program of enlightenment. 
Reliable publicity as a factor in explain- 
ing the work of the schools to the tax- 
payers was generally demanded. Not 
selfish propaganda nor axe grinding, but 
a faithful revealment of facts which in- 
spire confidence and enlist support was 
recognized as an insistent need in every 
department of public education and ad- 
ministration. Bringing a community to 
a consciousness of its own goodness and 
power, giving it fair facts as to rising 
costs, inadequately trained teachers, 
prevalent illiteracy, and manifest in- 
equalities of opportunity, and guiding it 
to adjust the whole economic program 
so that childhood may not be robbed of 
its birthright—this constitutes the lofty 
program of true publicity advocated 
strongly throughout the sessions. 

Naturally there were many other im- 
portant interests, each with its strong 
coterie of adherents. Seriously and stu- 
diously, leaders anxiously sought the 
highest type of working programs. The 
entire session was characterized by 4 
settled and an almost dogged persistence 
in behalf of education’s big program. 
In order to meet its obligations in 4 
democracy, the officers of the National 
Education Association and the officers 
of the Department of Superintendence 
cooperated ideally in bringing about 4 
session of far-reaching meaning and of 
unusual success in its influence in the edu- 
cational system of the country. 
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visit Washington next July will find 

there a wealth of historic lore un- 
equaled in America. The interest each one 
will take and the benefit he will derive will 
be in proportion to his preparation for the 
things that he wishes to see. The following 
list of books was prepared for THe JourNAL 
by Miss Emma Hance, director of Reference 
Work of the Public Library of the District 
of Columbia. Books that are out of print 
have no price given. Teachers may obtain 
these books from their local or county li- 
braries or from secretaries of State Library 
Commissions. Do some advance reading 
before you come to Washington, and your 
visit will be much more profitable. 


Te THOUSANDS of teachers who 


General and Descriptive Books 


Visitors to Washington who wish to enjoy 
the beautiful city to the utmost will want to 
have a good guide book as a constant com- 
panion. The best one is: 


River, A. F., ed. Rider’s Washington; a 
guide book for travellers; comp. by F. T. 
Cooper. N. Y. Macmillan, 1922. 548p. 
$2.50. 


A very desirable book to purchase, since it 
is the most complete and authoritative up-to- 
date guide book, with maps and plans and 
a valuable bibliography. No _ illustrations. 
One of the series of so-called American 
Baedekers. 


Two other guide books which are good and 
less expensive are: 
Reynotps, C. B. Washington, the Nation’s 
capital; standard guide. N. Y. Foster & 
Reynolds, 1922. 164p. Paper, 50c. 


A useful guide for the visitor, with reliable 
information and excellent illustrations. 


Rano, McNatty & Co. Washington guide 
to the city and environs. LUllus. Chicago, 
author, 1921. 223p. Paper, 50c. 


Information about places and prominent 
buildings in Washington. 


A recent book covering various aspects of 
Washington of the past and present is 


Latimer, L. P. Your Washington and 
Mine. N. Y. Scribners, 1924. 367p. $2.50. 


“Your Washington and Mine” is a con- 
venient and worthwhile book for the sight- 
seer, since it gives in a single volume a 
brief history of the city from the days of the 
Indians, and a description of the beautiful 
capital into which it has grown. It describes 
the great national buildings, giving little 
known historical facts connected with them, 
Mount Vernon and Arlington, and sketches 
the course of the Potomac. A survey of the 
relations of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia governments is included. 
Modern and historical Washington is por- 
trayed through the illustrations, some of 
which are of places not usually photo- 
graphed. 


Less formal books describing interesting 
places and scenes in Washington are: 


Leupp, F. E. Walks about Washington. 
Boston. Little, Brown, 1915. 291p. $3. 
Pleasant strolls with Mr. Leupp, long a 
resident of Washington, who describes his 
favorite haunts and scenes in a delightful 
way. The information given is accurate and 
authoritative. Attractive illustrations from 


drawings by Lester G. Hornby. 





Books for Visitors to Washington, D. C. 


SHACKLETON, Rosert. Book of Washington. 
Phila., Penn Pub. Co., 1922. 375p. $3.50. 


Mr. Shackleton tells a story of the Wash- 
ington of yesterday and today, with plenty 
of anecdotes to enliven it. The photographs 
and pen and ink drawings add to the at- 
tractiveness of the book. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
of our country. Wash., 
1923. 154p. $3. 

A handsome book, containing chapters on 
The story of Washington, by Charles Moore; 
The Lincoln Memorial, by William Howard 
Taft; The Capitol, by Gilbert Grosvenor; 


The capital 
D. C,, author, 


OONLIGHT on 
River as seen from Key Bridge. 


the Potomac 


The Nation’s capital, by James Bryce; and 
The sources of Washington’s charm, by J. R. 
Hildebrand. The illustrations, including six- 
teen in color, are of the fine type familiar to 
all readers of the National Geographic Mag- 
azine and include recent views of new build- 
ings, views from the air, and characteristic 
scenes in streets and parks. 


The dome of the Capitol, beautiful against 
the sky by day and as it is illumined by night, 
dominates the other public buildings of the 


National capital. The best book on the 
Capitol is: 
Brown, GLENN. History of the United 


States Capitol. 2 vol. Wash., D. C., Govt. 

Print. Off., 1900-03. $20. 

The history and architecture of the Capi- 
tol, with many fine illustrations. The au- 
thoritative work, indispensable in any study 
of the building. 


The near neighbor of the Capitol, the Li- 
brary of Congress, is well described in: 
SMALL, HERBERT, comp. Handbook of the Li- 

brary of Congress. Boston, Curtis, 1907. 

112p. Paper. 25c. 

Valuable to any one interested in the Na- 
tional library. Profusely illustrated. 
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For other public buildings, besides guide 
book information, an interesting book is: 


SINGLETON, EstHer, ed. Historic buildings 
of America, as seen and described by 
famous writers. N.Y. Dodd, 1907. 341p. 
Among other famous buildings, those in 

Washington of interest to visitors are briefly 

described, with illustrations. 


Art lovers will appreciate: 


Henperson, H. W. Art treasures of Wash- 
ington. N. Y. Doubleday, 1912. 398p. $3. 


An account of the most important works 
of art in Washington not in private collec- 
tions. 


No visit to Washington is complete with- 
out an excursion to the historic and beautiful 
spots on the Potomac. The following books 
will add to one’s enjoyment: 

Wiustacu, Paut. Mount Vernon, Washing- 

ton’s home and the Nation’s shrine. N. Y. 

Doubleday, 1916. 301p. $3. 


A detailed account of the famous mansion 
on the Potomac, with fine illustrations. 


M. X. 





Potomac landings. Doubleday, 


1921. 376p. $5. 
A picture of life on the great plantations 
in colonial days. One chapter is devoted to 


the Potomac of today. Beautifully illus- 
trated. 
Faris, J. T. Historic shrines of America 


(p. 225-251). N.Y. Doran, 1918. 421p. $5. 


Brief sketches 
Washington, 
Mount Vernon. 


of historic buildings in 
Alexandria, Arlington, and 


Social Life 


The social life of Washington has always 
had a charm and interest of its own. 
Glimpses of this in past and present may 
come through reading: 


SmiTH, Mrs. MarcareT Bayarp. First forty 
years of Washington society; portrayed 
by family letters; edited by Gaillard Hunt. 
Illus. N. Y. Scribners, 1906. 424p. 


Letters written by the wife of the editor of 
the National Intelligencer, the first National 
newspaper printed in America, which give a 
picture of life in the political and social 
circles of the first half century of the Amer- 
ican republic. Illustrated. 


Wuarton, A. H. 
public. Phila. 
$3.50. 
Interesting and full of information on the 

noted people in early Washington society. 

Many fine illustrations of persons and places. 


W hite 
Doubleday, 1907. 


and their 


Social life in the early re- 
Lippincott, 1902. 346p. 


SINGLETON, 
House. 


Social 
families. 


Crook, W. H. Through five administra- 
tions; comp. and ed. by M. 8S. Gerry. 
N. Y. Harper, 1910. 279p. 

Incidents of the family and social life at 
the White House written by an official on 
duty there since Lincoln’s administration. 


Tart, Mrs. H. H. (Mrs. Wittiam Howarp 
Tarr). Recollections of full years. Illus. 
N. Y. Dodd, 1914. 395p. 

Social and personal life in Washington, 
with a description of the White House dur- 


Estuer. Story of *the 
2 vol. N. Y. 


life of the presidents 
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Real Tests of Library Progress in a Community 


American Library Association 


T IS not so much by the position that a library has attained as 

by the progress it is making toward larger or better service that 

the quality and ability of its management are to be judged. Each 

library should measure itself from time to time by that test. 

honest application of the following questions will show pretty 
clearly the measure and kind of progress a library is making: 


t. Is the library reaching a greater number of its possible con- 
stituents? Is its roll of active borrowers increasing? 

To answer this definitely, the library must keep a live register of 
borrowers, excluding all names of persons who are no longer in the 


An 





community or have not used the library in the last two or three 


years. 


Even where the population of a community does not increase, a 
live public library will each year be gaining in borrowers and readers 
through a normal development of the library habit and the influence 


of the schools. 
on the library management. 


circulation by classes of books. 





Not to advance in this matter is a thing to reflect 


2. Is the average borrower using an increasing number of books 
each year? Answer is found in the figures for circulation. 


3. Is the average borrower using the library for an enlarging 
range of book needs and interests? Is the library meeting the needs 
at a greater number of points? Answer to be found in statistics of 


4. Is the library meeting a higher order of needs and wants? 


(Tested by circulation of its higher grade of books.) 


5. Is the library rendering an increased service in answering 
questions, providing definite information and supplying material for 


of reference use.) 


new books.) 





the community? 


study or help in the actual problems of life? 


(Tested by statistics 


6. Is it growing in the value and richness of its book collections? 
(Tested by net increase in titles and amount of funds applied to 


7. Is it becoming an object of increasing pride and affection in 
(Tested by increases in the material provisions 


made for its support and enrichment.) 
8. Is there a growing appreciation of the importance and need of 


skilled library service? 
salaries.) 


ing President Taft's administration. Excel- 


lent illustrations of the White House. 


ANDERSON, Mrs. I. W. Presidents and pies; 
life in Washington 1897-1919. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1920. 290p. $3. 

A book of inside gossip about social af- 
fairs. “Some politics, a touch of history, a 
dash of description, with a flavor of social 
affairs—such are the ingredients of my ‘pie,’ 
which, whatever its faults, I hope may not 
sit heavily on the reader’s digestion.” 


History 


The visitor who wishes to know something 
of the history of the capital city, from the 
time it was founded on the low banks of the 
Potomac as a political compromise until it 
ranks with European capitals today, will ap- 
preciate reading: 


Bryan, W. B. History of the National cap- 
ital from its foundation through the period 








(Tested by amounts made available for 


of the adoption of the organic act, 1790- 

1878. 2 vol. N.Y. Macmillan, 1914-16. $8. 

An authentic and comprehensive work, 
both useful and trustworthy. Carefully pre- 
pared from documentary sources, this history 
contains a rich collection of information in- 
valuable to those interested in the history of 
the District of Columbia. 


CotumBiA Historicat Society. Records of 


the Columbia Historical Society. 1894- 
1923. Vols. 1-25. Illus. Wash., D. C., 
Author. 

An annual publication containing im- 


portant contributions to the history of Wash- 
ington. Good illustrations of persons and 
buildings. 


TINDALL, WILLIAM. Standard history of the 
city of Washington. Knoxville, Tenn. 
H. W. Crew & Co. 1914. 600p. 

This history is compiled from a study of 
original documents. 








The latter half covers the history of the 
city to 1914 and contains excellent materia} 
on municipal affairs. 


Pace, T. N. Washington and its romance, 
Illus. N. Y. Doubleday. 1923. 196p. $5, 


A history of Washington written to show 
the romantic interest of the founding of the 
National capital on the Potomac and its 
growth into the beautiful city of today. The 
work is unfinished, stopping with the socia} 
life under Jefferson’s administration. A few 
dainty illustrations in color add a touch of 
the romantic. 


Washington is one of the few cities 
fortunate enough to have a plan from its 
beginning. The recent development of the 
L’Enfant plan is well described in: 


U. S. Senate. District of Columbia Commit- 
tee. Improvement of the park system of 
the District of Columbia. 1. Report of Sen- 
ate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
2. Report of Park Commission, ed. by 
Charles Moore. (Wash., D. C., Gov't 
Print. Off., 1902. 171p. 

The Park Commission plan marked an 
epoch in the growth of Washington, and has 
been officially declared to be “The most 
comprehensive plan ever provided for the 
development of an American city.” 


U. S. Commission OF Fine Arts. The plan 
of the National Capital. Wash., D. C. 
Gov’t Print. Off., 1923. 38p. 

A chapter from the Ninth Report of the 
U. S. Commission of Fine Arts, on “Progress 
in the McMillan plan.” Shows how much 
has been accomplished in the last twenty 
years in carrying out the Park Commission 
plan of 1902. Good illustrations and maps. 


Moore, Cuarces. Daniel H. Burnham, archi- 
tect, planner of cities. (Vol. 1, p. 129-188, 
197-229; Vol. 2, p. 46-69). 2 vol. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1921. $20. 

In this biography of Mr. Burnham, a mem- 
ber of the Park Commission, there is much 
of interest regarding the planning of the 
city; also the building of the Union Station 
and the Washington cathedral. Good illus- 
trations, some in color. 


Government 


The unique form of government of Wash- 
ington city will doubtless be of interest to 
many. Authoritative works are: 


Dopp, W. F. The government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a study of federal and 
municipal administration. Wash., D. C. 
Byrne. 1909. 298p. $3. 

An historical review of the various forms 
of government of the District since 1791. 
Contains an accurate description of the 
present municipal administration of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Origin and government 
of the District of Columbia. Wash., D.C. 
Kelly Printing Co. 1912. 183p. 


This compilation presents in chronological 
order the essential features of the principal 
legislative and official measures affecting the 
origin, establishment, and local government 
of the District of Columbia. A number of 
historical facts are included. 


TINDALL, WILLIAM. 


Noyes, T. W. Representation of the District 
of Columbia in Congress and the electoral 
college; argument before the Committee 
of the District of Columbia, United States 
Senate, at hearings on S. J. Res. 133, 
January 12, 1922.. Wash. D. C. Gov't 

Print. Off., 1922. 43p. 
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Descriptive List 


ITLES and notes in this list are taken 
from the February Booklist of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 


Descour, L. Pasteur and his work. 
Stokes, 1922. 256p. $5. 


Unlike Duclaux which deals only with 
Pasteur the “savant,” this combines a 
biographical study with a careful account 
of his experiments and achievements. Due 
also to the use of less technical language this 
will be more intelligible to the average 
reader. Much of the biographical material 
is based on the admirable work by Valléry- 
Radot, son-in-law of Pasteur, a Pasteur 
centennial edition of which was published 
by Doubleday, Page in 1922, 


East, Epwarp Murray. Mankind at the 
crossroads. N. Y., Scribner, 1923. 360p. 
Maps. $3.50. 


After a scholarly summary of facts and 
statistics showing the “relation of the in- 
crease of population to the ability of that 
population to sustain itself,’ the author 
reaches the conclusion that the “world con- 
fronts the fulfilment of the Malthusian pre- 
diction here and now,” that “man stands 
today at the parting of the ways” and if he 
would progress he must apply modern 
biological laws of genetics to the problems of 
social evolution. Style clear and readable. 


N. Y., 


Fospick, Harry EMERSON. Twelve tests of 
character. N. Y., Assn. Press, 1923. 213p. 
$1.50. 


Essays on “practical religion and right 
living” in which, by a ready use of apt il- 
lustration and homely metaphor, the well- 
known preacher clearly and _ forcefully 
“drives home” the true meaning of character. 
Appeared in the Ladies Home Journal. 


Pace, THomas Netson. Washington and its 
romance. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
1923. 196p. Illus. $5. 


Reviews in some detail the story of the 
evolution of Washington from the decision 
of the Continental Congress in 1783 to create 
a new capital city, through the various steps 
and accompanying difficulties by which the 
site was selected, buildings erected, and the 
government transferred. Also gives a brief 
historical sketch of the city from the earliest 
time and glimpses of Washington’s social 
life through Jefferson’s administration. At- 
tractive iilustrations in color and half-tone. 


Parsons, FLoyp W. Everybody’s business; 
the story of America’s assets and opportu- 
nities as represented by the Nation’s chief 
industries. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, 1923. 503p. $3.50. 


The author has here assembled the facts 
of greatest interest and importance about the 
natural resources and leading industries in 
this country. The whole gives a well- 
rounded picture of America’s industry, past 
and present, with a word about conservation 
and the future. Contains much useful ma- 


terial conveniently arranged and well pre- 
sented. 
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RusseLt, Mary M. How to produce plays 
and pageants. N. Y., Doran, 1923. 219p. 
Illus. $1.50. 


A practical, elementary guide for the in- 
experienced amateur producer working with 








Books to Grow On 
For children in third grade 


ZEsop—Fables. 
Ardrews—Seven little sisters. 


Baldwin—Fifty famous stories re- 
told. 


Bigham—Merry animal tales. 
Brown—Lonesomest doll. 


Carrick—Picture tales from the 
Russian. 


Craik—Adventures of a brownie. 


Eggleston—Stories of great Ameri- 
cans for little Americans. 


Holbrook—Book of nature myths. 
Hunt—About Harriet. 
Jacobs—English fairy tales. 
Lang—Princess on the glass hill. 
Lorenzini—Pinocchio. 
O’Shea—Old world wonder stories. 
Peary—Snow baby. 
Perkins—Dutch twins. 
Phillips—Wee Ann. 
Pyle—Careless Jane. 


Scudder—Book of fables and folk 
stories. 


Segur—-Story of a donkey. 
Skinner—Merry tales. 


Stevenson—Child’s garden of 
verses. 


Thorne-Thomsen—East o’ the sun 
and west o’ the moon. 


White—When Molly was six. 
Williston—Japanese fairy tales. 





This list represents the combined judg- 
ment of workers with children in America’s 
largest public libraries. Permission is here 
given to reprint the list, referring to its 
source in THE JOURNAL of the National 
Education Association. Children vary so 
widely in reading ability and interests that 
the books listed for each grade are useful 
also for adjacent grades. Information 
about many more excellent books may be 
had from the school or public library. 





a church or school group in a small town. 
Considers the problems of producing, cos- 
tumes, selection of a play, etc., and discusses 
briefly the uses of the drama in the past in 
the church and community and with the “teen 
age” group as well as its relation to story- 
telling. Contains six dramatic pieces. Class- 
ified bibliography. 


STEVENSON, Burton Ecpert. Famous single 
poems, and the controversies which have 
raged around them. N. Y., Harcourt, 
1923. 340p. $1.75. 


“With constant humor but with no con- 
descension Mr. Stevenson has written the 





GUIDE TO BOOKS 


| 


intimate histories of such poems as Casey at 
the Bat, Ben Bolt, Nothing to Wear, Rock 
Me to Sleep, and A Visit from St. Nicholas, 
reviving the almost incredible controversies 
that have arisen about their authorship or 
their value, and incidentally composing one 
of the best commentaries in existence upon 
popular taste.”—Nation, 117:562, 14 N 23. 


Classified List 


HIS list is based on books received at 
4 Tue Journat office, supplemented by in- 
formation from publishers. 


Reference Books 


Mawson, C. O. SyivesTer, and WHITING, 
KATHARINE ALpRICH. Roget’s treasury of 
words; abridged from Roget's interna- 
tional thesaurus of English words and 
phrases. N. Y., T. Y. Crowell Co., 1924. 
444p. $1. 

Jounsen, Jutia E. Selected articles on gowv- 
ernment ownership of coal mines. (Hand- 
book Series) N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 
1923. 392p. $2.40. 

Puetps, Epirh M., and JOHNSEN, JULIA E. 


University debaters’ annual, 1922-1923. 
N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 1923. 425p. 
$2.25. 

REFERENCE SHELF, Vol. 2, No. 2. Permanent 
court of international justice. N. Y., H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1923. 117p. 90c. 


— Vol. 2, No. 3. League of Nations. 
N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. 121p. 
90c. 





Vol. 2, No. 4. French occupation of 
the Ruhr; debate between Bates College 
and Oxford Union Society of Oxford Col- 





lege. N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. 
119p. 90c. 

Vol. 2, No. 5. Restriction of immigra- 
tion. N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 1924. 
118p. 90c. 


Elementary School Texts 


Fassett, JAMES H. The Beacon sixth reader. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1923. 341p. 88c. 

Goroy, Witpur Fisk. Leaders in making 
America; an elementary history of the 
United States. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1923. 
478p. $1.20. 

SmiTH, Davin E., and Reeve, WILLIAM D. 
Essentials of algebra. Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1924. 360p. $1.24. 

TipyMaAnN, Witiarp F. Supervised study 
speller. Yonkers, N. Y., World Bk. Co., 
1924. 132p. 52c. 


Children’s Books 


The pied piper in Pud- 
Boston, Atlantic Month- 


ADDINGTON, SARAH. 
ding lane. Illus. 
ly Press, 1923. 97p. $2. 

Britt, ALBERT. The boy’s own book of ad- 
ventures. N. Y., Macmillan, 1923. 18i1p. 
$2. 

CANNING-WricHT, H. W. Peeps at the 
world’s dolls. Illus. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1923. 87p. $1.50. 

Coins, ARCHIE FREDERICK. 
the microscope. Illus. 
1923. 245p. $1.50. 

Fapre, JEAN Henri Casimir. This earth of 
ours. Illus. N. Y., Century, 1923. 339p. 
$2.50. 


The book of 
N. Y., Appleton, 
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Meyer, Zor. The garden of happiness. and its relation to mental development. WerGENER, ALBERT B. Track and field 
Illus. Boston, Little, 1923. 172p. $1. (Harvard Monographs in _ Education, athletics. Illus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes and 


Moore, ANNE CARROLL. New roads to child- 
hood. N. Y., Doran, 1923. 209p. $2. 





Perkins, Lucy. The Filipino twins. Illus. 
rm Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 151p. 
1.75. 

Robin Hood. Illus. Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1923. 115p. $2. 

SmitH, Laura Rountree. Comical circus 
stories. Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 
1923. Sip. 60c. 

Weis, Revusen Fiero. With Caesar’s 
legions. Illus. Boston, Lothrop, 1923. 
336p. $1.50. 


Education and Philosophy 


U. S. Bureau oF EpucATION PUBLICATIONS 
listed below are available, at prices indi- 
cated, of the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

BULLETIN, 1923, No. 41. Consolidation of 
schools and transportation of pupils. 
Illus. 135p. Paper 25c. 

BULLETIN, 1923, No. 43. Games and other 
devices for improving pupils’ English 
88p. Paper, 10c. 

BULLETIN, 1923, No. 47. Biennial survey 
of public school finance in the United 
States. 34p. Paper, 5c. 

BULLETIN, 1923, No. 53. The Codperative 
Education Association of Virginia. 
23p. Paper, Se. 

City ScHoor LEAFLET No. 12, 1923. Junior 
high schools in cities having population 
of 2500 and over. 6p. Paper, 5c. 

City ScuHoot Leartet N*. 13, 1923. Ap- 
preciation of pictures. 15p. Paper, 5c. 

INDUSTRIAL EpucaTION CircULAR No. 21, 
1923. Suggestions on art education for 
elementary schools. Illus. 18p. Paper, 
5c. 

Liprary LeaFtet No. 23, 1923. Bibliog- 
raphy of all-year schools and vacation 
schools in the United States. 5p. 
Paper, 5c. 

PuysicaL EpucaTion Series No. 3, 1923. 
Suggestions for a physical education 
program for small secondary schools. 
79p. Paper, 10c. 

RuraL ScHoot LearreT No. 19, 1923. 
Consolidation of schools and transpor- 
tation of pupils in Lafayette Parish, 
Louisiana. Illus. 10p. Paper, 5c. 

Rura ScHoou LEAFLET N*. 20, 1923. The 
gift of nations—a pageant for rural 
schools. 12p. Paper, 5c. 

RuraAL ScHoot LeaFLetT No. 21, 1923. 
J axpaving as a lesson in citizenship. 
8p. Paper, Se. 

BOLTON, FrepertcK ELMER. Everyday psy- 
chology for teachers. N. Y., Scribner’s, 


1923. 443p. $2.50. 

DoucHertTy, Mary L. How to teach phonics. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 49p. 
$1.20. 


McCracken, Tuomas C., and Lams, HELEN 
Etta. Occupational information in the 
elementary school. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1923. 250p. $1.90. 

MARBLE, ANNIE RussELL. Women of the 
Bible; their services in home and state. 
N. Y., Century, 1923. 315p. $2. 

Martz, CHarves E., and KINNEMAN, JOHN 
A. Social science for teachers. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 340p. $1.90. 

Poiiitzer, Atice K. A brief description of 
the work of the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York. (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Junior Div., U. S. Employment service; 
field work ser. 1.) Wash., D. C., Junior 
Division, U.S. Employment Service, 1923. 
lip. Paper, Free. 

Prescott, DanieL ALFRED. The determina- 

tion of anatomical age in school children 





Series 1, No. 5.) Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 60p. Paper, 75c. 

RICHARDSON, ETHEL. The immigrant child 
in the public schools. Sacramento, Calif. 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, 1922. 
29p. Paper. 

SmitH, E. Exnruicn. The heart of the cur- 
riculum. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Page, 1924. 363p. $1.50. 

WHEELOCK, CHaRLes F. Secondary educa- 
tion; report for the school year ending 


To Girls and Boys alike we say: 
“Keep Bright Your Eyes for Work and Play!” 


Read with a clear, good light fall- 
ing from above over your shoulder. 
Hold your book about fourteen in- 
ches from your eyes. 
Always read with your head up. 
Keep your books clean; a soiled 
page is hard to read. 
Avoid books printed indistinctly, 
in small type, or on glossy paper. 
Rest your eyes frequently. 
If your eyes ache, or if you haveany 
difficulty in seeing things dis- 
tinctly, have your eyes examined. 
\~& Row RRR 




















ISSUED BY THE JUNIOR COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 
130 EAST 22D STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


July 31, 1918; wol. 2 of the 15th annual 
report of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Albany, N. Y., Univ. of State of 
N. Y., 1922. 724p. 


Health, Science, and Mathematics 


Barby, JOSEPH. An investigation of the 
written examination as a measure of 
achievement with particular reference to 
general science. Philadelphia, Author, 
1923. 176p. $2. 

Curie, Marie. Pierre Curie. 
millan, 1923. 242p. $2.25. 

Grecory, Sir Ricuwarp. The vault of 
heaven; an introduction to modern astron- 
omy. N. Y., Dutton. 202p. $2.50. 


N. Y., Mac- 


Loomis, Frepertc Brewster. Field book of 
common rock and minerals. Illus. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1923. 278p. $3.50. 

Mitten, Merritr F. The soil and _ its 
management. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1924. 
386p. $1.64. 


Regents questions without answers in bi- 
ology cowering the requirements of high 
schools and college entrance; a topical de- 
velopment of the subject by questions from 
Regents examinations and college entrance 
examinations. N. Y., Regents Pub. Co., 
Inc., 1923. 63p. 35c. 


Art, Music, and Games 


BENNETT, CHarLes A. Art training for life 
and for industry. Peoria, Ill., Manual 
Arts Press, 1923. 61p. $1. 

Frost, HELEN, and CuBBERLEY, HAZEL J. 
Field hockey and soccer for women. N. 

Y., Scribner’s, 1923. 247p. $2. 








Company, 1924. 153p. $2. 


Language and Literature 


ALBERT, Epwarp. A history of English lit- 
erature; a practical textbook. N. Y 
Crowell, 1924. 632p. $2.50. 

Boas, RALPH P., and HAHN, BARBARA M. 
Social backgrounds of English literature. 
Boston, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923. 
337p. $1.65. 

Cooper, ALice CEcELIA, ed. Poems of to- 
day; a collection of the contemporary 


be 


verse of America and Great Britain. Bos- 
ton, Ginn & Co., 1924. 323p. 80c. 
De Mitte, A. B. American poetry. Bos- 


ton, Allyn & Bacon, 1923. 339p. $1. 

De Poncet, Eowin. El tltimo de su raza; 
drama roméntico. Boston, Stratford Co., 
1923. 185p. $1.50. 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER. 
field. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
76c. 

GREEN, BELA. American language master; 
an English-Hungarian grammar, inter- 
preter and dictionary. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Caspar, 1923. 255p. $2. 

Hersey, F. W. C., and Greenoucu, C. N. 
Specimens of prose composition; rev. ed. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1923. 510p. $2.20. 

Hoyt, Mary W., and Hoyt, Fiorence §. 
Grammar by practice; an aid to thinking 
and writing. N. Y., Scribner’s, 1923. 
226p. $1. 

RipMAN, WALTER, and Hucues, M. Vivian. 
A rapid Latin course. N. Y., Dutton, 


The Vicar of Wake- 
1923. 250p. 


1923. 248p. $1.25. 

WoopsripGce, ELisABETH. The crusade of the 
children. N. Y., Century; 1923. 94p. 
$1.50. 


History, Economics, and Statecraft 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL LANGHORNE. Europe and 
elsewhere, by Mark Twain. Illus. N. Y., 
Harper, 1923. 406p. $2.25. 

Enock, ArtHur Guy. The problem of 


armaments; a book for every citizen of 
every country. N. Y., Macmillan, 1923. 
196p. $1.50. 

Futter, Raymonp G. Child labor and the 
Constitution. N. Y., Crowell, 1923. 323p. 
$2.50. 

GREENAN, JOHN T., and MEREDITH, ALBERT 


B. Everyday problems of American 
democracy. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1924. 506p. $1.60. 


GRUENING, Ernest. These United States; 
a symposium. N. Y., Boni and Liveright, 
1923. 388p. $3. 

Hapow, W. H. Citizenship. N. Y., Oxford 
University Press, 1923. 240p. $2. 

Haynes, Roy Asa. Prohibition inside out. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Page, 
1923. 308p. $2.50. 

MukKERJI, DHAN GOPAL. 
N. Y., Dutton, 1923. 303p. $3. 

PENMAN, JOHN Simpson. The _ irresistible 
movement of democracy. N. Y., Macmil- 


Caste and outcast. 


lan, 1923. 729p. $5 

SmiTH, M. Hamsuin. The psychology of the 
criminal. N. Y., McBride & Co., 1923. 
182p. $2. 


WayLanp, Joun W. Ethics and citizenship. 
Staunton, Va., McClure Co., Inc., 1924. 
251p. $1.85. 

Woop, Epirnh Evmer. 
Western Europe. 
210p. $3. 

Youn, Levi Epcar. 

N. Y., Scribner’s, 1923. 


Housing progress in 
N. Y., Dutton, 1923. 


The founding of Utah. 
445p. $1.48. 
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WEIGHT—HEIGHT—AGE TABLE FOR BOYS HOW TO USE THESE TABLES 





4A Ae oy in ge las rr 1. TAKE THE HEIGHT FIRST, Nail an accurate measure on the 
Yes.| Yrs. . | Yes. | Yes. | Yes. | Yes. | Ves | Yrs. wall. Two yardsticks, a new tape measure, or a drawn scale 
- }—|— | will serve. Let the child stand, without shoes, flat against the 

| | wall, with heels, shoulders, and head touching the wall, and 

mo oe a | place a right-angled piece of wood (a chalk box will answer) 

= ro firmly over his head and against the measuring scale. 

| || 2. WHAT IS THE CHILD'S AGE? Take the nearest birthday. 

3. THEN CONSULT THE CHART FOR THE PROPER WEIGHT 

ree FOR THIS CHILD'S AGE AND HEIGHT. First find the height 

in the left column and follow across the chart to the appropriate 

age column. The figure so found is what this child should 

weigh, 
































4. NOW WEIGH THE CHILD. Have the child, in indoor clothing 
but without shoes, stand in the CENTER of the scale platform. 
Teach the child to weigh himself, but in the monthly weighings 
the teacher should do the weighing. 

5. NEXT, THE RECORD. Enter the weighi on the classroom weight 
record. State the monthly weight on the monthly report card. 
Use one record for each section of the class and pass on with 
the section when promoted. 

6. SINCE THIS CHART IS CHIEFLY FOR ITS EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE, THE HEALTH LESSON IS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
PART OF THE PROCEDURE. Emphasize the need of weight 
gains each month. Study fonds and their relation te growth. 
































eauee| $38 


32 | Seeks 


These new Weight-Height-Age Tables are a revision, by Bird T. 
Baidwin and Thomas D. Wood, of the Wood tables formerly used. 
Cadence hap euadennmnnetenene 
most of whom are native bern. These figures are believed to 
Prepared by Bird T. Baldwin, PH.D., and Thomas D. Wood, M.D. ho sntet cecusale avait. Prepared by Bird T. Baldwin, PH.D., and Thomas D. Weed, M.D. 


Unite’ States Bureau of Education. 



































EARINGS on the Education Bill 

before the House Committee on 
Education began on February 20 and 
were continued March 12. Interest in 
the measure on the part of members of 
Congress continues to increase as con- 
vincing statements are made both by 
laymen and educators showing the vital 
necessity for legislation dealing with the 
crisis in education. The following state- 
ments are abridged from those made 
at the hearing on February 20: 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, Chairman, Legis- 
lative Commission of the National Education 
Association, and Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City—This Bill provides, in the most 
certain language that we are able to develop, 
that the Federal Government, while aiding 
and encouraging education, while conducting 
research and investigation in order that edu- 
cation may be improved, shall not interfere 
with the States in their control and admin- 
istration of schools. I say that the language 
is unequivocal. It is made so plain that 
nebody can possibly put his finger on a word 
which says that this gives control to the Fed- 
eral Government. We propose leadership; 
we propose bringing together of information 
on the basis of scientific inquiry that will 
make for the development of the school sys- 
tem; we propose the kind of codperation 
and coérdination that is indicated here by a 
National Council of Education; and we pro- 
pose just as certainly that there shall be left 
to the States and to the communities within 
the States, the complete control and adminis- 
tration of their schools. 

Mr. Lowrey: May I say this, that I think 
the thing that possibly has most militated 
against this Bill has been that a number of 
the proponents of the Bill have made the 
fight in a way that indicated they were 
fighting church and private schools; that 
that was what they were fighting and wanted 
to down, and that they wanted to put educa- 
tion in the hands of the States. I want to 
say, further, that if I believed that was to 
be the result, I would fight the Bill to the 
last, although I want to be understood as 
being in favor of the Bill. 


MRS FREDERICK P. BAGLEY, Boston, 
Massachusetts—I want to say in the first 
place that I fully appreciate the importance 
of proposing any further extension of legis- 
lation or of expense at this time. We are 
still a war-burdened people. I realize that, 
and I think that we have got to think not 
once or twice, but many times, before we 
take any steps forward. But I think it is 
true, is it not, that constantly we have to 
make a choice between the less important 
and the more important, and the reason I 
am here for this Bill is that I think it is of 
such great importance that the lesser, more 
academic reasons must be laid aside. I had 
always supposed, and boasted when I have 
been in other countries, that every child in 
the United States had a fair chance for an 
education in this country. That is the boast 
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of our public schools. But now what do we 
find? We find that in nearly every State in 
the Union there are thousands of children 
of school age who have practically no edu- 
cational opportunity, and from the Federal 
census we learn that in 1920, 1,400,000 chil- 
dren of school age did not attend a school 
of any type from September until January. 


JOHN A. H. KEITH, President of State 
Normal School, Indiana, Pennsylvania.— 
The development that has come about since 
the days when our country was first estab- 
lished, along industrial lines and along lines 
of communication, have constantly more and 
more made us one and indivisible. We have 
still State lines, and shall have for many, 
many generations and centuries to come; 
and yet there are certain things regarding 
which State lines count less and less. I am 
not advocating extreme centralization of 
authority and power in the Federal Govern- 
ment or anything of that sort. I am simply 
pointing out the fact that in order to act 
in the interest of all the people, we some- 
times have to forget the fact that State lines 
exist, and recognize the unity and solidarity 
of our people instead of merely the divisions 
of State lines. Therefore, if this Bill passes, 
the Federal Government cannot dictate ab- 
solutely what shall be done in each and 
every State in regard to these things, but 
there is no reason to believe that in this 
matter of education there can be anything 
but the best of faith between the Federal 
Government and the States. In all that the 
Federal Government has thus far done in 
support of education, not a single case of 
misuse of funds has come about. 


JOHN H. MacCRACKEN, President of 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania— 
At one time I was inclined to stress what 
the Federal Government could do for edu- 
cation. My point of view has changed 
somewhat since that time and I am now 
more inclined to stress what education can 
do for the country, if given an opportunity 
to express itself through the National Gov- 
ernment. There are two objections which we 
constantly meet in a contention for a Depart- 
ment of Education. One is the objection 
which we met, perhaps in its most decided 
form, with the late President Wilson, that 
his Cabinet table was only so big; that it 
had no extension leaves, and that he could 
not place another chair at that table. 

This argument that the Cabinet table is a 
Procrustean bed, to which the Nation must 
adapt itself, and is not an extension table 
which can adapt itself to the needs of the 
country, is an argument which we frequently 
meet. I have discussed the matter with the 
man who has had the greatest success in 
reorganizing executive departments of ad- 
ministration in this country, former Governor 
Lowden, of Illinois, and he confirmed the 
view which seemed to me to be the right 
one, that there was nothing sacred in the 
present number of the Cabinet. In fact, as 
Governor Lowden put it, if the necessities 
of the country required, there is no practical 
reason why the Cabinet could not number 
eighteen, if necessary. The whole contention 
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that the Cabinet number is closed and does 
not admit of an addition, reminds me a good 
deal of a paragraph in President Eliot's 


book on university administration. The 
president of Harvard writes in this book 
on university administration that the right 
number of trustees for a university is seven, 
We have seven at Harvard. (Laughter.) 


WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity—These untrained teachers are found in 
every State; they are not peculiar to any part 
of the country; they are found, of course, most 
frequently in schools of the small villages and 
the open country, in the rural schools. They 
are part and parcel of the great rural-school 
problem and the provisions of this Bill which 
aim to correct this defect would also be an at- 
tack on that great rural-school problem which 
is, perhaps, the most important educational 
problem that our country faces. If we can 
put into every school of our country, into 
every classroom, a trained teacher, repre- 
senting the standard of training that is now 
recognized as the minimum, a very great 
part of our educational problem would be 
solved. 


CHEESMAN A. HERRICK, President of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania — 
I have no doubt the appropriation would 
be increased with the development under 
the proposed Bill, if it were carried out; 
because I think the Bill is so eminently wise 
that the wisdom of these increased appro- 
priations would be demonstrated. But, as a 
dark consequence which would flow from 
the Bill, I am not so troubled by this. I 
have confidence in the Congress; I have 
confidence in the good intentions of those 
who are directing the affairs of the Govern- 
ment and believe that a thing which is sound 
in its practical operation, as demonstrated 
already in various activities of our own 
Government and as demonstrated in the 
activities of the governments abroad, can 
safely be left to future development as the 
necessities of the case are shown to present 
themselves. 


J. O. ENGLEMAN, Field Secretary of 
the National Education Association—lIt has 
been again and again brought to your atten- 
tion that the school forces of the country 
strongly feel the need of local autonomy, 
of local direction, of local initiative, of local 
arrangement of the schools, and yet one can- 
not go about the country without realizing 
that, while every one of us subscribes to that 
conviction, there are conditions in the coun- 
try that we did not have a generation ago 
that make it advisable for the public good 
to think and plan somewhat in terms of the 
Nation, rather than in terms of a State or a 


local district. State boundaries, for most 
purposes, have all but disappeared. Our 
people are exceedingly fluid; the rapid 


means of transportation and of communica- 
tion, the rapid urban growth of this country, 
the fact that business in any one community 
is intimately related to conditions far re- 
moved from it and very much depended upon 
those conditions—all of this suggests the im- 
portance of thinking of education, at least 
of certain of its aspects, from a Nation-wide 
standpoint. 
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A.LINCOLN FILENE, Vice President and 
General Manager, Wm. Filene’s Sons’ Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts—Ilf Massachusetts 
could get the control of the business orders for 
its products in some of these Southern States— 
jn which some gentlemen of the North are so 
afraid we will pay part of their educa- 
tion—we could pay the whole education bill, 
because we could educate them enough to 
create a demand for our products, and it 
would be a good business proposition. If 
you let people live in huts they do not wear 
clothes, and buy automobiles, and pianos, 
and victrolas. The more ignorant the pop- 
ulation in any State, the less market you have 
for your merchandise. Massachusetts is just 
as much interested to know that Mississippi 
has an educated population as to know that 
she has an educated population herself, be- 
cause she has to take care of her industry 


and unless she gets an outlet for her mer- 
chandise she will be short of business. 


MRs. CORA WILSON STEWART, Chair- 
man, Illiteracy Commission of the National 
Education Association—It is very fine to 
realize that the educated citizenry of this 
country has at last accepted its obligation for 
the emancipation of illiteracy, but to me it 
is even more hopeful that the illiterates them- 
selves are eager for their chance. Wherever 
schools have been open to them they have 
accepted the opportunity eagerly, walked for 
miles, late at night, although they were toil- 
worn, and their brains were tired and not 
rested and able perhaps to absorb as much 
as they might at some other time, but they 
have been willing to make the greatest effort, 
and thronged these schools, trying to make 
up for time they have lost. 


NOTES aad ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Pians for the great summer meeting to 
be held in Washington June 29 to July 4 are 
developing rapidly. President Olive M. 
Jones gave reports of progress at various 
meetings at Chicago, which were everywhere 
received with enthusiasm. State directors, 
oficers of departments and of the Associa- 
tion joined in a breakfast at Chicago, where 
plans for the meeting were discussed at some 
length. President Jones urged that arrange- 
ments for special trains and parties from 
various States and localities be completed 
as early as possible. Several special trains 
have already been provided for. The cli- 
mate of Washington during the summer 
season is mild, and State directors are ad- 
vised to call this to the attention of those 
who are planning to come in order that they 
may provide suitable clothing. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
elected at Chicago the following officers: 
William McAndrew, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, Ill., president; Payson 
Smith, State commissioner of education, Bos- 
ton, Mass., first vice-president; John J. Mad- 
dox, superintendent of schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., second vice-president; M. G. Clark, 
superintendent of schools, Sioux City, Iowa, 
member of the Executive Committee for four 
years; F. D. Boynton, superintendent of 
schools, Ithaca, N. Y., member of the Exec- 
utive Committee to fill the unexpired term 
caused by the election of William McAndrew 
as president. Superintendent Randall J. 
Condon, of Cincinnati, and Superintendent 
F. W. Ballou, of Washington, D. C., con- 
tinue as members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and §. D. Shankland as executive 
secretary. 


THE TOPIC CONFERENCES Thursday morning 
drew the biggest crowds of the meeting. 
Group D at the Blackstone attracted so great 
a crowd that the Ball Room was closed by 
the fire warden of the city. A pamphlet on 
Vocational Education, printed in the Pitts- 
burgh schools, was distributed by Dr. David- 
son, leader of Group H. 


THE CONVENTION BuREAU of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce contributed largely 
to the success of the meeting, by efficiently 
caring for the countless convention details. 


EXCELLENT MUSIC was a feature of the 
main sessions at Chicago. Great credit is 
due the Hyde Park High School Orchestra, 
the Lane Technical High School Orchestra, 
the Lake View High School Orchestra and 
Glee Clubs, the Crane Technical High School 
and Harrison Technical High School Bands. 


THE RECEPTION to visiting members of the 
National Education Association, given by 
the Chicago Principals’ Club on Monday 
evening, was a delightful social occasion. 
It was held in the Chicago Art Institute. 
The guests of honor were: Olive M. Jones, 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion; Payson Smith, president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence; and W. T. Long- 
shore, president of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 


Trisutes to the late President Harding 
and to former President Wilson were given 
during the Monday evening meeting in the 
Auditorium Theater by Superintendents 
Davidson, of Pittsburgh, and Condon, of 
Cincinnati, after which the audience stood 
while a quartet sang “Lead, Kindly Light.” 


AN IMPORTANT feature of the meeting was 
a series of radio talks by well-known edu- 
cational leaders broadcasted by The Chicago 
Daily News. The speakers included Payson 
Smith, Olive M. Jones, George D. Strayer, 
Robinson G. Jones, John H. Beveridge, A. E. 
Winship, and S. D. Shankland. 


THE PUBLICITY obtained for the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in Chicago was at 
least fifty per cent greater than that accorded 
to any other convention held in Chicago dur- 
ing the past year, according to figures com- 
piled by the McCutcheon-Gerson News Serv- 
ice. The publicity was in charge of the As 
sociation’s Division of Publications; Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., professor of education, 
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Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.; and 
Mr. George A. King, of the McCutcheon- 
Gerson News Service of Chicago. Many 
out-of-town newspapers carried excellent ac- 
counts of the meeting. The service given 
by the Associated Press, the United Press, 
the International News Service, and other 
press associations was unusually satisfactory. 


THe SECOND YEARBOOK of the Department 
of Superintendence, which was distributed to 
members at the Chicago convention, contains 
nearly three hundred pages devoted to the 
Elementary School Curriculum. This Year- 
book reviews current curricular practices 
throughout the United States, looking for- 
ward to the improvement of educational pro- 
grams. It is made possible through the joint 
efforts of educators in many parts of the 
country and paves the way to rational or- 
ganization of school curricula. This study 
will be continued during the coming year 
by the Commission on the Curriculum. The 
appointments for this Commission as an- 
nounced at Chicago are: E. C. Broome, su- 
perintendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Chairman; H. B. Wilson, superintendent of 
schools, Berkeley, Calif.; Paul C. Stetson, 
superintendent of schools, Dayton, Ohio; 
John M. Foote, State supervisor of rural 
education, Baton Rouge, La.; John L. Alger, 
president of Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion, Providence, R. I. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
held two meetings in Chicago. At the Tues- 
day afternoon conference the chief discussion 
was led by the editor of THE JoURNAL, who 
spoke briefly on its policies and its signif- 
icance to the teacher. An interesting discus- 
sion followed. President Iversen called on 
the members of the Executive Committee for 
reports of the regional conferences held this 
year in all parts of the country. Great in- 
terest was shown in these meetings. About 
fifty attended the breakfast at Hotel La 
Salle on Wednesday morning and an 
abundance of good fellowship prevailed. 
The speakers were Olive M. Jones, Payson 
Smith, W. T. Longshore, Augustus O. 
Thomas, Mary F. Mooney, and Emma L. 
Dacre. 


THE Bureau oF EpucaTion LIBRARY was 
referred to in the March JouRNAL as having 
been largely put in storage as a result of the 
Bureau’s being moved to different quarters. 
A courteous letter from Commissioner John 
J. Tigert calls attention to the fact that this 
is a mis-statement saying, “It is true we had 
to leave a part of our library in the old Pen- 
sion Building, but the books are on the same 
shelves and have been moved into rooms 
instead of occupying the court as they for- 
merly did.” THE JouRNAL is sorry for the 
error and is glad to make the correction. 


THE NATIONAL Concress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations will hold a con- 
vention in Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, May 5-9, 1924. An excellent program 
has been prepared; an educational exhibit 
will include the work of coéperating organi- 
zations. 


Forest Protection WEEK will be observed 
April 20-26. Teachers wishing material for 
use during the week should write to the 
U. S. Forestry Service, Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHERS interested in forming Junior 
Audubon Clubs should write to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York City, for special an- 
nouncements. 


Tue Joun Harvarp Puiuips school of 
Birmingham, Alabama, uses THE JOURNAL 
in its work of teaching civics. 


In Right About Face, a pamphlet written 
and printed by the boys of Public School No. 
120, Manhattan, is an interesting note on 
President Jones’ unique method of teaching 
geography when absent from the city. Her 
geography lessons by mail form excellent 
projects for the boys of this probationary 
school. 


BULLETIN NuMBER 1—Report of the Com- 
mittee on Salaries of the Michigan State 
Teachers Association, Lansing, Michigan, 
has just been issued. This report was pre- 
pared by a committee of which Dr. Clifford 
Woody, University of Michigan, was chair- 
man. It represents one of the most careful 
and complete studies that have yet been 
made of the teacher salary situation in a 
State and would be suggestive to those con- 
templating similar studies in other States. 


Tue UNIversiry oF Leypen has arranged 
a special “Netherlands Week for American 
Students,” July 7-12, 1924, which will in- 
clude lectures in English by some of Hol- 
land’s most distinguished scholars and after- 
noon excursions to show Americans the real 
Holland not always seen by tourists. Ad- 
ditional information and advice regarding 
reservations may be had by writing the 
Netherland-America Foundation, 17 East 
42d Street, New York City. 


THE CouNcIL OF Necro TEACHERS, Kansas 
City, Missouri, is the largest local body of 
negro teachers in the world. They have sent 
representatives to every meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association since it was 
placed .on a representative basis. The en- 
rolment includes seven 100 per cent schools. 


Miss HeLen M. Price, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been appointed as secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


A scCHOOL in the State of Ohio writes: “The 
teachers of our township have not received 
any pay for three months. After they have 
received part of their pay, they will be- 
come members of the Association.” 


The Minnesota Teacher has changed its 
name to the Journal of the Minnésota State 
Education Association, thus emphasizing its 
distinctive character as the organ of one of 
the great State associations. 


Rapio has passed through the fad stage, 
according to Roger W. Babson, the statisti- 
cian who recently estimated that $350,000,000 
would be spent for radio equipment during 
1924. 


Wortp Goopwitt Day will be observed on 
May 18 under the auspices of the World 
Federation of Education Associations and 
other organizations interested in better rela- 
tionships between nations. Inasmuch as 


May 18 occurs this year on Sunday, many 


schools are planning to observe May 19 with 
special exercises which will help children 
better to understand the people of other na- 
tions. An attractive set of posters—Chil- 
dren from Many Lands—has been prepared 
by the National Child Welfare Association. 
Information about these posters may be had 
from the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, 532 Seventeenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 


THe THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 


FOUNDATION with National headquarters at 
114 Broadway. New York City, is conduct- 





HARLES W. ELIOT, who cele- 

brated his ninetieth birthday on 
March 20. The meeting of the Associ- 
ation at Boston in 1903 when Dr. Eliot 
was president was one of the largest in 
its history. The Executive Committee 
and Board of Trustees sent a letter of 
greeting to Dr. Eliot on behalf of the 
members of the Association. 


ing a Nation-wide campaign for a fund of 
$1,000,000 for the purchase of Monticello, 
Jefferson’s home in Virginia, and for its 
maintenance throughout all times as a 
memorial shrine glorified by the most sacred 
traditions of our National life. This cam- 
paign is to culminate in Thomas Jefferson 
Week, April 6 to 13, 1924, including a cele- 
bration of Jefferson’s birthday in all public 
schools. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND is fortunate in hav- 
ing Mr. C. R. Trevelyan as the new Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, according 
to accounts in various British educational 
journals. The new President is the son of 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan, the well-known 
author. He has had earlier service as sec- 
retary of the Board of Education and as a 
member of the London School Board, giving 
him a wide knowledge of educationa! needs. 


Tue New York State TEACHERS AssociA- 
TION, which is making plans for a series of 
district meetings, wrote to State associations 














throughout the country for information 
relative to the success of this type of meeting, 
The replies are published in The Journal of 
the New York State Teachers Association 
for February, 1924, and contain valuable 
suggestions for association workers interested 
in the reorganization of State meetings. 


THE PorTLAND, Maine, Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has this year conducted a series of ex- 
tension courses in which 351 of the 410 teach- 
ers of Portland have participated. This js 
an unusually fine record of professional 
spirit. Miss Clara L. Soule, of the Woolson 
School, is president of the Portland Teachers’ 
Association. 


AT A RECENT celebration of the birthday 
of President Masaryk, the Czechoslovakian 
Embassy observed the spirit of American 
laws by refraining from serving wine, al- 
though they had a perfect legal right to 
do so. 


Tue Mrnnesota Epucation Association 
has adopted a legislative program to be 
presented to the Legislature in 1925, includ- 
ing a teachers’ retirement-fund law, im- 
proved tenure, State aid for the equalization 
of educational opportunity, and the improve- 
ment of rural education. 


Dr. THomas W. BICKNELL, who was 
President of the Association in 1884, will 
celebrate his ninetieth birthday on Septem- 
ber 6, 1924. The meeting this year is the 
fortieth anniversary of President Bicknell’s 
big meeting at Madison, Wisconsin, which 
marked one of the turning points in the As- 
sociation’s history. 


AT ITS RECENT MEETING in Chicago the 
National Council of Administrative Women 
in Education elected for its president Miss 
Minnie Nielson, State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


RusseLL CARTER, who was specialist in 
music for the New York State Department 
of Education, 1920-1922, and supervisor of 
music in the city of Mount Vernon, N. Y.,, 
1922-1923, has re-entered the service of the 
New York State Department of Educa- 
tion as State supervisor of music. Mr. 
Carter has held school positions in Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania; Amsterdam, New 
York, and Ann Arbor, Michigan. He was 
president of the Music Section of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, 1915-1916, 
and is now treasurer of the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference. 


PRE-SCHOOL MEDICAL EXAMINATION—Nearly 
500 four- and five-year-old children in the 
Ferguson School District, Philadelphia, Pa., 
were examined this fall by physicians under 
the auspices of the Child Federation in co- 
operation with various city health agencies. 
The mothers of these children now meet for 
study in child hygiene and health under tke 
direction of a nutrition specialist. Those in- 
terested in this movement may write Edwin 
Y. Montanye, principal of the Ferguson 
School, 7th and Norris Streets, Phila. 


Dr. Frank P. Graves, State commissioner 
of education of Albany, New York, has re- 
signed the editorship of The Educational 
Review, effective in May, because of the im- 
creasing demands of his official duties. 











